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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


“Especially Recommended For— 


‘World History, World Geography: 
“Argentine Riddle,” p. 8; “We Live 
in Argentina,” p. 6; “Dry-land 
Panama Canal,” p. 18; “Simon 
Bolivar,” p. 17. 


Eteonomic Geography: 
“Dry-land Panama Canal,” p. 18; 
“Argentine Riddle,” p. 8 


ke 


4 
) Civics, Citizenship, American History: 
ISO Presidential Poll Report, p. 3; 
“Destination: White House,” p. 4; 
“Why Presidential Campaigns?” p. 
5; “Should Poll Taxes Be Abol- 
ished?” p. 10; “You Are What You 
Eat,” p. 12. 


Classes: 
World News in Review,” p. 14. 


e Campaign (p. 5) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Presidential campaigns may be waste- 
, but they fill a real need in our 
erican democracy. Although most 
foters decide which candidate they'll 
Bte for before the campaign starts, a 
paign may be necessary to keep 
hose votes “in line.” The campaign 
eks to influence on-the-fence voters, 
o may be large enough in numbers 
) affect the outcome of an election. 
fesidential campaigns give everyone a 
hance to air his pet peeves and to 
blow, off steam.” 
Campaigns also encourage serious 
pcussion of the real issues of the day. 
paigns help to teach people about 
Government and about national 
foblems. Campaign speeches help to 
t candidates on record, so that we 
pw what to expect of them. The cam- 
signs of the minor political parties are 
value. They often focus attention 
on important questions which must 
worked out. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 


To point out the reason for Presiden- 
tial campaigns. 


Check-test Questions 


What are the arguments for having 
big Presidential campaigns in which the 
candidates go on long tours making 
speeches to the people? What are some 
arguments against such campaigns? 
What part do the minor parties play in 
Presidential campaigns? 


Student Activities 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, Are Presidential cam- 
paigns, like the present one, worth the 
time, effort, and money which are put 
into them? 

2. Give brief oral or written reports 
on famous Presidential campaigns (like 
the Hayes-Tilden campaign). See Amer- 
ican history texts, the encyclopedias in 
your library, and the reference listed 
below for material. 


Reference 


They Also Ran, by Irving Stone. 
1943. Doubleday, $3.50. Accounts of 
the men who: were defeated in their 
race for the Presidency. This readable 
book is very useful for assignment for 
oral and written reports. 


Poll Taxes (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARGUMENTS 


In seven Southern states voters must 
pay a poll tax of one to two dollars be- 
fore they can vote. 

Opponents of the poll tax argue: The 
poll tax, by reducing greatly the num- 
ber of voters, makes it easier for poli- 
ticians to control the small electorate in 
the interests of a minority. In the Fed- 
eral Government representatives from 
poll-tax states are re-elected so often 
that they gain control of important Con- 
gressional committees; their influence 


outweighs that of representatives who 
are sent to Congress by a large elec 


torate. The tax also disfranchises a dis- 3 


proportionate number of Negroes who 
live in the seven states which retain the 
tax. It invites corruption because some 
politicians have paid the tax for voters. 
Furthermore, the undemocratic nature ~ 
of the tax has given Russian critiés of 
our system a club to beat us with when ~ 
we call for democratic elections in Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 
Proponents of the poll tax argue: It is 
a useful source of revenue, Most of the 
funds thus collected are used for the 


education of future voters. Since aver- 


age income of the people has risen in 
the seven states concerned, it is no 
hardship to pay the tax. Anyone who 
won't pay it is hardly likely to make a 
good elector. While it is true that many 
Negroes do not vote, the poll tax is only 
a partial explanation. Timidity, lack of 
interest, and the physical hardship of 
reaching polling places are factors 
which weigh heavily. .Nevertheless, 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of Negro voters. Further- 
more, voting requirements are a matter 
for the states to decide and Federal 
interference would be unlawful. In the 
past 30 years several Southern states 
have repealed poll-tax laws, and others 
will repeal them when it becomes feasi- 
ble to do so. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which of the arguments against 
the poll tax do you regard as most im- 
portant? Why? 

2. Which of the arguments in favor 
of the poll tax do you regard as the 


‘ strongest? Why? ' 


8. In your opinion, should the poll - 
tax be made illegal by Federal lawP 


Defend your answer. 


Combined Lesson 


A unified® lesson plan may be built 
around the materials on Argentina fea- 
tured in this issue. “Argentine Riddle,” — 
p. 8, gives a picture of present politics _ 
in Argentina and of Argentine resources, 
“How We Live in Argentina,” p. 6, is a 








November 10: 
“November 17: 


December 1: 


COMING—Next Four Issues 


The World Money Muddle (economic geography). 
Communist Pressure in Malaya and Burma (world affairs). 
Solutions for Urban Traffic Jams (transportation series). 
Our Economic System (Great Issues series). 

Six-page Railroad Feature. 


World Trade (economic geography). 


Interstate Compacts (civics). 
Television: Where It Stands Today. 


Electric Power (economic geography). 











first-hand account by Argentine teen- 
agers of their daily lives. “Dry-land 
Panama Canal,” p. 18, brings in Argen- 
tina's economic relations with neighbor- 
ing countries. 

An additional Latin-American feature 
this week is the Simon Bolivar picture- 


panel page, p. 17. 


Argentine Riddle (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Argentina, a nation of 16,000,000, is 
the strongest military power in South 
America and holds a key position in » 
produce-starved world. The present 
regime, headed by Juan Peron, came to 

wer in 1943 as a result of a revolution 

by Army officers. Some civil liber- 
ties were suppressed, and the Argentine 
government, according to an official 
publication of our State Department, 
sympathized with the Axis powers dur- 
ing the war, even though Argentina be- 
latedly declared war against the Axis in 
the closing months of the conflict. 

We have sought to establish friendly 
relations with Argentina by agreeing 
to her admission to the U. N., encour- 
aging trade relations, and advising Ar- 
gentine army improvements. Last month 
relations became strained when Peron 
‘accused U. S. interests of backing a plan 
tO assassinate him and his wife. The 
charges have been denied by Americans 
accused of implication in the alleged 
plot. It is possible that Peron’s efforts 
to arouse the country against “foreign- 
ers’ arise from difficulties with his eco- 
MNomic program and loss of popularity 
among his army supporters. 


Aim 


To have students understand the re- 
lations between the United States and 
the most powerful country in South 


America. 
Assignment 


1. Describe the economic and mili- 
tary position of Argentina. 


os 


2. What part did Argentina play in 
World War II? 

8. Discuss changes in American for- 
eign policy toward Argentina since the 
en@*of World War II. 

4. What reasons have been offered 
to explain the recent charges by Peron 
that U. S. interests backed a plot to 
assassinate him and his wife? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why has the United States tried 
to maintain friendly relations with Ar- 
gentina? 

2. What characteristics of the Peron 
government make it difficult for us to 
maintain friendly relations with Argen- 
tina? 

3. How can the United States help to 
establish a democratic Argentina? 
Would such a program contribute to 
world peace? Why? 


References 


Teachers,” World 
October 18, 


See “Tools for 
Week (Teacher edition), 
p. 47-T. 


Argentina Youth (p. 6) 


Two young people from Argentina 
tell the stories of their home and school 
life. Aida Felisa Raffaele, 13, lives with 
her family in a suburb of Buenos Aires. 
Her school is called the “School of the 
United States.” Argentine schools are 
frequently named for American repub- 
lics. Rene Caballero, also 13, lives in 
the town of Tartagal, Province of Salta, 
in northern Argentina. He’s an honor 
student and enjoys sports. 


Student Activity 


Write a brief description of. your 
school life, as if you are telling Aida and 
Rene about your school studies and ac- 
tivities. 


“Dry-land Canal” (p. 18) 


A 240-mile rail line has just been 
opened from Corumbaé, Brazil, to San 


José, Boliva, as of a railroad pre 
to give land- Bolivia new ou 
to the outside world. 


Check-test Questions 


1. When South America’s second | 
transcontinental railroad is completed, | 
what ocean ports will it connect? 

2. Why is this railroad of great im- 7 
portance to Bolivia? Brazil? 

8. What great natural resources does 
Bolivia have? 
4. What problems do the railroad 

builders on this road still face? 

5. How may the new line affect Ar 
gentina’s business with Bolivia? 


lets 


Student Activities 


1. On the map, trace the course of 
the Santos-Arica railroad. What cities} 
are on the line? ; 

2. Make a brief oral or written report 
on “The Land and the People of Bo-} 
livia.” See your encyclopedias and com- 
mercial geographies in the library. 


What You Eat (p. 12) 
Aim 

To give students a basic knowledge! 
of what vitamins, minerals, etc. are and 
how they help to give good health; te 
encourage students to eat balanced 
diets. E 


Student Activities 


1. Draw a chart. Down the left sid 
of your paper write proteins, sugar; 
starches, and fats. Across the top, labe 
columns What They Are, What The 
Do, Foods Which Contain Them, Whé 
Happens When You Don’t Use Them 
Fill in the chart by reading the article 

2. Draw a chart of vitamins. Dow 
the left side of your paper, write Vit 
min A, Vitamin B, etc. Across the tog 
label columns, as in Activity 1. Fill i 
the chart. 

8. Draw a chart for minerals. Fill i 
the chart. 

4, Plan and carry out a homeroa 
poster or  blackboard-announceme 
campaign to show students what food 
make a balanced diet and to encourag 
eating of balanced meals. (Cut pif 
tures out of magazines to illustrate you 
posters. Make ‘large blackboard rep 
ductions of the health cartoons. 


« page 27 of this issue.) 


Answers to World Week Quiz, Page 20 

I. Presidential Campaign: 1-F; 2-F; 
4-0; 5-F; 6-F; 7-0. 

II. Argentina: a-3; b-3; c-2; d-4; 
f-2; g-3; h-1; i-1. 

III. Poll Taxes: 1-A; 2-F; 3-A; 4-F; 
6-A; 7-A; 8-F. 
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$a) What <a7"You Please! 


«+e and that’s what we mean! This let- 
fers column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
ef any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
“edi am afraid I don’t agree with the 
who writes “Following the 
Films.” My friends and I saw A Date 
with Judy, and we all thought it was 
very worthwhile. We also saw The Babe 
Rath Story which was also, in our opin- 
jon, worth seeing. We think we should 
have “saved our money” instead of see- 
ing The Time of Your Life. 
Ann Benanti 
Central Commercial H.S., N.Y.C. 


Dear Editor: 

In “Following the Films” (Sept. 22) 
you stated that William Bendix was mis- 
cast as Babe Ruth. We feel he played 
the part very well. We would like to 
know whom you would have chosen 
for the part. 

Although we never knew the Babe, 
we have read some of his stories, and 
we found the movie to be in some ways 


similar to them. We made a small sur- - 


vey among our friends and found that 
they also disagreed with your opinion. 
We write this because of our interest in 
baseball] and our feelings about Babe 
Ruth. 
Jack Fairman and William Lytle 
Indiana (Pa.) H.S. 


‘Replies our Sports Editor (who was 
one of the experts who viewed the New 
York preview of The Babe Ruth Story): 
“We're happy you enjoyed the film, men. 


_As for us, we knew the Babe too well to 


enjoy the liberties the movie took with 
his real-life story. Not only was the film 
embarrassingly overdone, but it con- 


“tained at least ten big errors. William 


Bendix obviously is no ball player, and 
we winced every time he swung a bat 
or threw a ball. Whom would we have 
chosen for the role? How about Sonny 
Tufts?” 


- Dear Editor: 


LT enjoy “Say What You Please” more 


. ‘than any other feature in your magazine 


it gives students a chance to 
€xpress themselves fully. However, since 


This column is used for a number of 


different purposes, I would like to sug- 
gest another column conducted in the 
same fashion for the purpose of discuss- 
ing current problems—both in the 
United States and abroad. 
John Parsons 
Coolidge H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


& 7 oe 


Dear Editor: 

I am sure your first article on “Great 
Issues Facing High School Students” 
has interested many readers in the idea 
of building a personal philosophy. A 
student’s main concern should be to 
build up a philosophical pattern that 
will carry him through life. Your articles 
are the building material we need. 

Darlene M. Fischer 
Mount St. Clare 
College and Academy 
Clinton, Iowa 


° o a 


Dear Editor: 


My parents have often criticized me 
for not taking an interest in reading 
the daily newspaper. But when I dis- 
covered your magazine, my interest in 
world affairs immediately grew. I am 
especially keen on your “World News 
in Review” column. Many thanks! 

Doris Leigh Pridgen 
Whiteville (N. C.) H. S. 


coe oO ae 


Dear Editor: 

Your first issue kept me interested 
every minute I read. It also gave me a 
better understanding of world affairs. 
The editorial about settling down in 
school after a pleasant summer made a 
deep impression on me. 

Doris Salzman 
Eastern District H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a we 


Dear Editor: 

Your first Career Club article, “Here’s 
Looking at You” (Sept. 22) particular- 
ly appealed to me. Our class of high 
school seniors plans to discuss careers 
during the year at our weekly home- 
room meetings. I am sure your material 
will help us a great deal. We would 
like to form a Vocation Club as we did 
a Hobby Club last year. 

Betty Meehan 
Villa Maria Academy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Would 


High School Students Vote? 


American young people are rebellious and out of 

tune with their parents. They suspect that teen-agers, 
if given the right to vote, would run away with elections 
and turn the country upside down. Well, they can set 
their minds at rest. Here’s why: 

The Institute of Student Opinion, a national polling 
organization of high school newspapers sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, asked high school students 
throughout the country this question: “If you were of 
voting age today, which candidate would you vote for 
in the coming Presidential elections?” More than 80,000 
students voted in this monster poll beginning Septem- 
ber 15. As we go to press, 70,531 votes have been tabu- 
lated with the following results: 


[Jamercan young have often expressed fears that 


Total Total Boys Girls 
Votes Percent Percent Percent 
Thomas E. Dewey ... 32,645 46.29 46.22 46.34 
Harry S. Truman .... 27,338 38.76 38.35 $9.13 


Henry A. Wallace .... 3,458 4.90 5.09 4.74 
J. Sttom Thurmond .. 1,001 1.42 1.87 1.01 
Norman Thomas ...e« 553 .78 .97 61 
No opinion . ea 5,536 7.85 7.50 8.17 


These figures reveal several interesting conclusions, 
especially when compared with the results of the na- 
tional polls of adult voters taken at approximately the 
same time. The differences between boys’ and girls’ 
votes are so slight as not to be significant. On the two 
most important adult polls, latest reports show the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Roper Gallup ISO Poll 
ME iscepaéie 44.2 46.5 46.29 
 -saumedsns 31.4 39.0 38.76 
See Jae 3.6 3.5 4.90 
Thurmond ....... 4.4 2.0 1.42 


















e 
OUR FRONT COVER. Calle Florida (Florida Street) is the “Fifth 
Avenue” of Argentina. Like New York City’s Fifth Avenue, Calle 
Florida has the most fashionable shops in Buenos Aires. Autos 
keep off this narrow street most of the day and, especially 
Ground 6 p.m., pedestrians ignore the sidewalks and walk where 
they please. See pages 6 and 8. Black Star photo. 








ee aa 1.0 Under 1.0 18 
Undecided eeeecece 15.4 9.0 7.85 


It will be seen that the student poll corresponds very 
closely with the Gallup results, slightly less so with . 
Roper. But it is obvious that teen-agers follow essentially 
the same broad trends that affect adult opinion. The 
figures for President Truman and Governor Dewey 
among young people are substantially the same as among 
adults. A slightly higher percentage of young people 
would vote for the Progressive candidate, Mr. Wallace, 
than among adults, a slightly smaller percentage for 
Governor Thurmond, the States Rights’ candidate. While 
the ISO polls are based on large numbers, and not on a 
small weighted sample, it is clear that the high school 
population is a cross section of the country at large. 

How far are the political opinions of high school stu- 
dents influenced by their parents? No sure judgment on 
this point can be made, but the students were asked the 
following question: “Do you believe that your parents 
will vote for the same candidate that you would?” The 


results were as follows: 


Yes No No opinion 
Boys .cccvvcte oo 54.96 14.29 30.75 
GUE . .sccncneage 56.60 15.85 27.55 
The opinions of high school students, as revealed by 


personal interviews, sound very much like the reasons 
given by adult voters. Here is a random sampling of 
student comments: 


(Boy): Dewey. I believe he is the best man of the five candi- 
dates. He will surround himself with capable men and give this 
country a sound administration. 

(Boy): Truman. He is doing a good job, and since the world 
is in such a bad state, if is a bad time to put a new man in office. 

(Girl): Dewey. His campaign is dignified, he doesn’t do any 
mud-slinging. We need a change of administration. 

(Boy): Wallace. I think ‘he is the only one who can nw us 
from World War III. He’s for the common people. 

(Girl): Thurmond. I believe he will defend the South pe its 
States’ Rights. I don’t think he will let the people down. 

(Girl): Truman. Truman favors the whole people, while 
Dewey favors the rich. 
Bh ssp No opinion, because I don’t think any of them are any 
g ? 





AT LEFT: Leaning from the special train in which he has 
crisscrossed the nation since mid-September, President 
HARRY S. TRUMAN greets Charles Norton, known as the 

































“king of the cowboys,” at Sierra Blanca, Texas. Mr. Tru- 
man, Democratic nominee for President, hopes that his . 
vigorous speech-making campaign will win him a full term 
in the White House. He has roundly denounced the record \ 
of the Republican-controlled 80th Congress. The Demo- 
crats are waging a strong fight to win back control of Con- 
gress, and appear to have a good chance to get a majority I he 
in the Senate. (Wide World) hav 
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AT RIGHT: Pueblo Indians and descendants of early set- train 
tlers turn out in costume to meet THOMAS E. DEWEY at ings 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Mr. Dewey, Governor of New Wha 
York, is apparently confident that he will be the first Re- valu: 
publican President in 20 years. In his campaign speeches 
: , A man. 
he has appealed for national unity and has promised to Was 
" uphold the present bi-partisan foreign policy. He says that - 
his administration would bring greater efficiency in the a 
Government. (Acme) mon 
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ABOVE: Governor J. STROM THURMOND of South cabin. 
Carolina, shown here spending an evening at home ple h: 
with his pretty wife, Jean, is the candidate for Presi- baloo 
dent of the States’ Rights Democratic party. He hopes speec] 
to win enough electoral votes so that no candidate will ing ar 
have a majority. Then the House of Representatives tadio 
will elect the President, as in 1800 and 1824. (Acme) foads- 
fo ma 
‘get ou 
AT RIGHT: At White Plains, N. Y., Mr. and Mrs. HENRY A. WAL- Presid 
LACE register, in order to be able to vote in November, and enroll in toad s 
the party of their choice. Mr. Wallace, Progressive nominee for Presi- = 






‘= dent, doesn’t expect to be elected, but hopes to build a permanent 
mew party. (Acme) ° 
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| Why Presidential Campaigns? 


HO are you going to vote for, 
dad?” 


“For President, do you mean? 
I haven't quite decided, Eddie. I don’t 
have to make up my mind until Novem- 
ber 2, you know.” 

“You're certainly taking your time 
about it. Public-opinion polls show that 
most of the voters decided weeks ago 
whom 'they were going to vote for.” 

“Could be, son. Politicians have been 
saying for years that they could tell 
how most elections were coming out 
long before Election Day.” 

“I don’t get it. You mean the politi- 
cians know that the voters have already 
made up their minds? And still they 
spend millions of dollars for special 
trains and radio time and mass meet- 
ings and all kinds of campaign hoopla? 
What a waste of money! And a waste of 
valuable time, too. Take President Tru- 
man. He must have plenty to do in 
Washington. Mr. Dewey has a big job 
running New York State, and Mr. Thur- 
mond is a governor, too, Yet they’ve 
been spending most of their time since 
the middle of September traveling up 
and down the country making speeches. 
What for? Why do they have these 
Presidential campaigns, anyhow?” 


A Century-old Tradition 


“You aren’t the first one to ask that 
question, Eddie. I suppose one reason 
why we have these campaigns is just 
force of habit. We've been doing it 
for more than 100 years, and it’s hard 
to stoyf a tradition like that. Back in 
the early days of the United States, can- 
didates for President thought it was 
undignified to make a campaign for 
office. As the size of the nation and the 
number of voters grew, political parties 
found that a campaign with a few car- 
nival touches helped bring in the votes. 
By 1840, when the Whigs elected Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison in the famous log- 
cabin-and-hard-cider campaign, the peo- 
ple had come to expect a great hulla- 
baloo before election time, with lots of 
speeches and mass meetings and cheer- 
ing and parades. In those days—before 
tadio or good roads or even many rail- 
foads—it took time for the campaigners 
fo make the rounds, That’s where we 
get our American custom of running a 
Presidential campaign as a continuous 
toad show from late summer until No- 
vember.” 

“That’s not much of an argument for 
having that kind of campaign today.” 

“No, Eddie, but there’s more to the 


pMory than that. They say campaigns 


don’t change many votes. But campaigns 
may change some votes. A campaign 
may also help keep the voters on your 
side from losing interest and maybe 
forgetting to vote for you. Some of the 
polls seem to show that President Tru- 
man’s vigorous attacks on the Republi- 
cans during his Western trip won him 
some votes. Many Republicans say 
Dewey’s Western trip helped keep his 
supporters lined up and enthusiastically 
working for him. And don’t forget that 
five per cent or more of the voters are 
like myself—still sitting on the fence 
trying to decide how to vote. If you look 
at the figures, you'll see that a shift of 
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Truman-Dewey campaign clash doesn’t change bi-partisan foreign polley, _ P 


five per cent of the votes could change 
the results of a good many elections. 
So it’s important to the political parties 
to win over undecided voters.” 

“Now, dad, don’t tell me you expect 
to learn anything from _ election 
speeches.” 

“Oh, I'll admit that a lot of hot air 
rises from the politicians about this 
time of year. There’s actually some 
value in the wild and feverish talk you 
hear just before election, It’s our Amer-~ 
ican way of blowing off steam. Every- ~ 
body gets a chance to air his pet peeves. - 
Then by November 8 we will feel that 
we've gotten a load off our chests and 
we'll be ready to settle down to every- 
day affairs again. Besides, campaigns 
have a real educational value.” 

“Let’s hear you prove that!” 

“Well, son, look at it this way. Along 
with all-the shouting and flag-waving 


(Continued on page 18) 
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AM an Argentine girl, 13 years old 
and I live in a suburb of Buenos 
Aires called Versailles. This suburb 
is about 40 minutes by auto from down- 
town Buenos Aires, and is west of the 


My father is an electrical inspector 
for CADE (Compafid Argentina de 
Electricidad). As you can tell from 
my name, my father’s family were 
Italian. My father himself came over 
from Italy with his parents when he 
was eight years old. 


Many Italian Immigrants 


The population of Argentina, and 
especially of Buenos Aires, includes a 
great many immigrants, of which the 
largest number came from Italy. 

Here in Buenos Aires we use a great 
many Italian words, although Spanish 
is the national language. We don't 
speak Italian in our home, but all of 
us understand it when father speaks to 
mother in that language. 

My school in Versailles is called 
“Escuela de los Estados Unidos” 
(School of the United States). In 
Argentina and in some other countries 


ow We Live in 


ARGENTINA 


< BY AIDA FELISA RAFFAELE AND RENE CABALLERO > 


of South America we have a custom of 
naming public grammar schools after 
the various American republics. It just 
happens that our school was named for 
the United States. We are all very 
pleased, for this gives us a chance to 
learn a great deal about your country. 
We learn to sing the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” For special ceremonies such 
as those in honor of July 4th, we sing 
such American songs as “Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River” and “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” Americans come to 
visit the school on that day. 

The, Escuela de los Estados Unidos 
is a large, new building which is 
divided into two sections, one for the 
boys and one for the girls. There are 
about 300 children in each section. We 


all wear white uniforms to schoo] every- 


day. These uniforms are called “guard- 
apolvos.” They have long sleeves and 
button down the front. 

Our school year runs from March 29 
to November 20 this year, with mid- 
winter vacation from August 10 to 
August 18. Ordinarily our vacation 
begins July 9, which is Argentine In- 
dependence Day. But this year the 
Government decided to give us the 
holidays in August, so that we could 

(Continued on next page) 
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Aide attends this “School of the United States.” Wall inscription, which quotes Manvel Belgrano, 
@ hero of Argentine war for freedom from Spain, says: “We swear vengeance on our enemies, 


iaterlor and exterior, so that South America may be the temple of independence and liberty.“ 




























ARTAGAL, where I live, is in the 
Province of Salta in the most 

’ northern part of Argentina, very 
near the border of Bolivia. 

Tartagal is a town of 12,000 people, 
many of whom work for Standard 
Oil or for YPF (Yacimientos Petro- 
liferos Fiscales), the’ Argentine gov- 
ernment oil company. There are also 
big sawmills here. Although Tartagal 
appears to be a small town, there is 
a lot of business. The town has two 
banks. Since the oil companies and 
sawmills pay good wages, there is 
plenty of money in Tartagal. 

Gendarmeria (members of the na- 
tional police) are stationed here to 
watch the border to prevent smuggling 
across the border from Bolivia. 


Semi-tropical Region 

We live in a semi-tropical region. 
During the dry season, April to Septem- 
ber, which is winter to us, it is very 
dusty. 

Most of the houses in town are built 
of unpainted boards. The floors are 
hard dirt, which is swept constantly. 

My father is a workman for Standard 
Oil. Both he and my mother are Bo 
livians, like many of the people of 
this region who have come here to 
work for the oil companies.° In Tarta- 
gal there are also many Lebanese, 
whom we call “Turcos,” some Arabs, 
Greeks, and many other nationalities 
besides Argentines. My father’s job 
is to take care of tools in a Standard 
Oil warehouse. His salary is about 400 
pesos a month (a little over $80 im 
American money). 


Rene’s Home Described 


I am 13 years old and have two sis- 
ters, aged 10 years and three years, and 
a five-year-old brother. We live in @ 
two-room house. In the living-dining 
room is a double bed. The children 
sleep in the smaller room. Our floors 
are of hard dirt. The kitchen is outside. 
We keep our chickens and my dog out 
side by the kitchen. My mother has & 





sewing machine and makes clothes for | 


all of us. 
(Continued on next page) a 
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AIDA'S STORY 
(Continued from page 6) 


pare for the elaborate celebrations 
honoring the anniversary August 17 
of the death of our great liberator, 
General José de San Martin. 

Every morning I sleep until about 
10 o'clock. School doesn’t begin until 
1 oclock in the afternoon, and lasts 
until 4:20. Some of the children have 
school in the morning, but there are 
so many that we can’t all attend at the 
same time. 

For breakfast, like most Argentines, 
I have coffee with lots of hot milk and 
rolls or bread and butter. Before going 
to school I have lunch. Very often we 
have a dish called “puchero,” which 
is like stew. Then we have soup, 
spaghetti, fruit, and coffee. With lunch 
I have :a little red wine. During the 
afternoon while in school we are served 
cocoa. 

The school is about four blocks from 
my house. The subjects I like best are 
drawing and literature. I draw land- 
scapes and flowers, and paint some- 
times in water color. I also study 
Spanish grammar, sciences, mathe- 
matics, ethics, religion, physical educa- 
tion, and manual training. I read many 
novels about life in Argentina years 
ago. 

After school we all have what you 
would call “afternoon tea.” The tea 
we serve at our house is the Argentine 
national drink ‘alled “maté.” We eat 
bread and butter with it. 

Maté is an herb which grows in the 
northern provinces of Argentina and in 
Paraguay. The herb is dried until it 
looks something like tea leaves but is 
much lighter in color. We drink maté 
from a small gourd or squash from 
which the pulp has been removed. 
These gourds are dried and polished 
and sometimes are beautifully carved 
and ornamented with silver. 

The gourd is filled half full of the 
herb. A little cold water is put on top 
of the herb for a few minutes. Then 
a little sugar is added and the gourd 
filled with boiling hot water. 


How to Drink Mate 


After a few minutes, the liquid is 
sucked out slowly through a long metal 
tube, sometimes made of silver, called 
a “bombilla.” Since there isn’t much 
liquid in the gourd, hot water is added 
Many times. ‘People believe that the 
maté gets better after the third or fourth 
time water is added. Maté is bitter to 
taste, but some people like it better 
without any sugar. It is a fine drink 
When one is tired. 

I have five sisters and one brother. 
ours is a large family, each of us 
special work to do around the 


house. Like most of the children in my 
school, I am a Catholic. 

For amusement our whole family 
likes to go to the movies about twice 
a week, We see both Argentine and 
North American movies. Of the North 
American ones, we always like best the 
musical comedies, cowboy and gangster 
pictures, and Walt Disney films. 

Our radio is almost never silent, since 
someone is always listening to some- 
thing. We listen to many concerts on 
the radio. 

We belong to the Ateneo, a Catholic 
club for the whole family. This club 
has a swimming pool and space for 
basketball, boxing, volleyball, and 
other games. My oldest sisters, aged 
21, 20, and 19, and my brother, who is 
15 years old, are allowed to go to the 
club to swim and enter into the other 
activities. In many families, however, 
girls are’ not allowed to do such things, 
and sports are considered to be only for 
the men of the family. My brother is 
a Boy Scout. I would like to be a Girl 
Scout, but there is no such organization 
in Argentina. 

During the summer (which is winter 
in North America) the children of the 
men who work for the electric company 
are allowed to spend 20 days at a sum- 
mer resort called Quequen, on the At- 
lantic Ocean. The company has a 
large hotel there for its employees. I 
go every year with my two younger 
sisters. We spend most of our time 
there swimming and playing games on 
the beach and on Sunday we go to the 
town for mass. 









































The rooftops of Buenos Aires, world’s largest city south of equator. 


RENE’S STORY 
-(Continued from page 8) 


I attend the Colegio de San Fran- 
cisco. My parents pay 10 pesos a 
month for me to attend. The school 
has about 300 students, all boys. The 
teachers are men, except in the first 
and second grades, which have women 
teachers. I am studying geography, 
arithmetic, Spanish grammar, science, 
civics, Argentine history, religion, 
geometry, and reading. j 

I get up at 6 o'clock every morning — 
and walk to school to be there at 8:30. 
At 11:15 we all go home for lunch. At 
2:30 we go back to school until 4:15, 
At the close of school I go right home 
and study my lessons for the next day. 

For lunch we generally have soup, 
fried eggs or steaks and rice, and for 
dessert, fruit. 


Futbol—National Sport 


The only sport in which I take part 
is “futbol,” the national sport of Ar- 
gentina. It is like the English game of 
soccer and not like American football. 
I play on my class team. 

I like horseback riding but here we 
do not have our own horses. My 
favorite pastime is reading. I like the 
farm magazine, La Chacra, very much. 

I would like to study to be a 
mechanic or an engineer. I like to 
study and always receive a certificate 
of honor each month for being a good 
student. But I don’t know yet whether 


my family can afford for me to con- 
tinue my studies. 


Bwing Galloway 



















True, it is apparently only a politi- 

cal storm,*and it looks like one 
staged in a movie studio. Yet it may 
damage — before it blows over — the re- 
cently built bridge of U. S.-Argentine 
friendship. ’ 

The latest stormy episode broke 
suddenly one bright spring morning in 
Buenos Aires last month. (In Argen- 
tina it is spring now.) That sunny 
morning of September 24, the, state- 
owned Argentina radio shrilly broad- 
cast the news of a conspiracy to murder 
President Juan D. Peron and his blonde, 
attractive ex-actress wife, Eva, and to 
overthrow the Argentine government. 
The villains of this melodramatic plot 
were, according to the government, the 
Yanquis. 

The newspaper La Epoca hit the 
streets shrieking the headline, AS- 
SASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
ORDERED FROM U. S. The mis- 
named Democracia, a paper owned by 
Senora Peron, bluntly declared that 
“Wall Street financed those who were 
to kill Peron and his wife.” The Com- 
munist sheet, Hora, forgot its differ- 
ences with Peron and joined in the 
general hoop-la of fist-shaking at U. S. 
“imperialism.” 

During the preceding night, the 
police rounded up 16 conspirators. 
These dare-devil “plotters” turned out 
to be, judging by the news dispatches, 
an oddly assorted group. It consisted of 
one Cipriano Reyes, a former pro-Peron 
labor leader who broke with “the boss” 
two years ago; three priests; a half- 
blind doctor; and a handful of com- 
plete unknowns. 


“Just a Detective Story” 


Branded by the Argentine gover 
ment as the mastermind of the “con- 
spiracy” was John Griffith, 58; one 
time U. S. college professor who had 
served in an important post at the 
U. S. Embassy in Buenos Aires from 
1941 to 1946. He was expelled from 
Argentina last April on an unproved 
charge of starting a bank strike. 

Interviewed at Montevideo, Un 
guay, where he now resides, Griffith 
called the affair “just a detective story” 
invented for “vengeful persecution.” 

But in Buenos Aires, the Peronistas 
were whooping it up. The government 
controlled General Confederation of 


T HERE is a storm over the Pampas, 


Labor called a 14-hour general strike a) 
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Wide World 


Juan D. Peron, Argentine president, 
with his wife, Eva, former actress. 


a show of loyalty to Peron. From 
early morning, trucks with loudspeakers 
toured the capital summoning all to a 
monster demonstration at the Plaza de 
Mayo. All factories and shops closed, 
and trains stopped running. By noon 
the city of more than 3,000,000 was 
completely paralyzed. 

The crowd shouted anti-U. S. slogans 
and invaded the offices of the demo- 
cratic newspaper La Prensa, one of the 
two newspapers in all Argentina which 
has dared to defy Peron. The climax 
of this stormy day, in which 80 persons 
were injured, came when Peron him- 
self appeared on the balcony of the 
Casa Rosada, the Presidential palace. 


Press Freedom Restricted 


To the wild cheers of his supporters, 
Peron half-screamed his denunciation 
of “international capitalists,” his op- 
ponents in Argentina and foreign 
enemies. In particular he blasted 
away at John Griffith, whom he per- 
sonally accused as the chief plotter in 
the conspiracy to kill him and his wife 
during a Columbus Day celebration 
on October 12. - 

There were many repercussions in the 
days that followed. U. S. Ambassador 
James Bruce, who was on a holiday, hur- 
ried back to Buenos Aires. On Septem- 
ber 25, the only pro-United States mem- 
ber in Peron’s cabinet, Fide] Anadon, re- 
signed from his post. Then a decree 
was issued declaring all newsprint in 
the country subject to rationing by the 
government. This was aimed particu- 
larly at the liberal, anti-Peron La 
Prensa. 

On October 2 the Argentine govern- 


Tent cracked down on American cor- 


respondents. Five of them were noti- 
fied that they were deprived of the 


| right to send dispatches to their papers 
im the United States. 


§ A 


grim developments was the announce- 
= from Washington on October 6 
that this country and the Buenos Aires 
government had signed a four-year 
agreement under which a U. S. Army 
mission will be sent to the Argentine 
to help advise its armed forces. 

What is it all about? - Why all the 
fuss and fury in Argentina? 


Many observers believe it is because 
Peron no longer fetls secure in the 
Argentine saddle. His much trumpeted 
Five-Year Plan for economic develop- 
ment did not produce the “heaven-on- 
earth” he promised the workers. They 
received higher wages, but they also 
were confronted with higher prices. 
Today, Argentine workers can buy less 
for their money than they could before 
Peron came to power. 

Of even greater concern to Peron 
are the reports that the Argentine 
army, whose backing has been his 
strongest political weapon, has grown 
somewhat sour on his regime. 


The “Colonels’ Revolution” 


For these reasons Peron, according 
to informed observers, decided that his 
Peronistas needed a shot in the arm to 
bolster their sinking morale. The dis- 
covery of a “foreign plot” was the 
needle. That’s nothing new. This 
trick has been pulled before by other 
dictators — communist and fascist. 
—_Peron’s rise to power began five 
years ago. It started on June 6, 1943, 
with the “Colonels’ Revolution.” On 
that day the Army took control. It 
booted out President Ramon Castillo 
and installed General Pedro P. Ramirez 
in his place. Even before that the 
government had been headed much of 
the time by Army officers who seized 
power by force and undermined the 
tradition of free elections. 

Pulling the strings behind the scenes 
of the “Colonels’ Revolution” was the 
fascist-minded, G. O. U. (Group of the 
United Officers). Apparently, Ramirez 
was not tough enough to satisfy the G. O, 
U., for on February 25, 1944, he was 
replaced by Edelmiro Farrell. But the 
real power was concentrated in the 
hands of the new _ vice-president, 
Colonel Juan Peron. At the time, he 


was still relatively unknown in the 
country. 

However, within the “Colonels’ 
Clique,” he was the acknowledged 
seadee: 


U. S. Cold Shoulder 


Under this regime, most civil liberties 
were abolished, and the opposition was 
silenced by terrorism and arrest. The 
U. §S. State Department withheld 
recognition from the Farrell-Peron 
government. United States officials 


The one contradictory note in these 










to Argentina, Norman Armour. 
tine funds in New York were 
and trade was halted. 

The stiffened attitude on our part 
seemed to have had some effect. On — 
March 27, 1945— at the eleventh 
—Argentina declared war on Japan 
Cowie. The following month she 

latedly signed the Pan-American Act 
of Chapultepec (an iaten Ane 
treaty of mutual defense against aggres- 
sion). A few days later the Farrell 
government was recognized by the 
United States and 19 American repub- 
lics. The United States, encouraged 
by Latin-American countries, sponsored 
Argentina’s admittance to the United 
Nations during the San Francisco Con-_ 
ference in 1945. 

Then in a move unprecedented in 
world diplomacy, the U. S. State De- 
partment issued in February, 1946, a 
heavily documented, 40 :000-word 
“Blue Book” accusing Peron’s regime 2 ¥ 
actively supporting the Axis war effort ~~ 
both before and after Argentinas © 
declaration of war against Germany. ~~ 

The revelations may have shocked — 
the world but, apparently, not the 
people of Argentina. For in the general 
election held the same month, the Ar- ~ 
gentine people elected Peron to the 
presidency. There was no rioting, no — 
fighting. In fact, it was one of the 
most peaceful elections in Argentine 
history. Observers on the scene agreed 
that Peron had won honestly. 

Another election held early this year 
gave the Peronistas a two-thirds ma- — 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies, 

In the light of these developments, 
the State Department adopted a “real- 
istic” policy toward Argentina, 
period of wrist-slapping was over. Our 
relations became friendlier. Every- © 
thing seemed “sweetness and light’/ = 
until the spectacular events in Buenos 
Aires last month. 


“Beef” About Beef 


What happens in Argentina is. of 
intimate concggn to us in the U: 
States. She is one of our most import 
ant neighbors in this Hemisphere. With 
an area of more than a million square 
miles and a population of 16 million, 
she is the second largest country in | 
South America, surpassed only by 7 
Brazil. : 

Argentina is a powerful nation, 
richly blessed with varied and fertile 
land. She boasts surpluses of wheat, 
corn, meat, and vegetable oils (see 
map). She is a good customer of U. &. 
goods, and an important supplier of 
many products we need. 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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ent the 48 states will go to the polls to 
~ vote. Im seven of the states (see map 
on p. 11) voters must pay for this privi- 
lege of voting. This payment is called a 
poll tax, and is levied by individual state 
‘governments. 
- The poll tax has been, for many 
years, the center of stormy debates in 
_ Congress and elsewhere. It has gradual- 
ly been abandoned in many states, but 
fits survival in seven Southern states 
makes it a continuing live issue. 

No one can deny that it is the right 
and duty of state governments to levy 
public taxes for essential public services. 
Yet there has been increasing doubt 
whether a state is justified in requiring 
its citizens to pay for their right to vote. 

~ This doubt raises another question, 
even more fundamental. Does Congress 
have the right to interfere with election 
procedures set up by the various states? 
Thus the poll-tax controversy is not only 
@ question of right and wrong, but also 
@ question of states’ rights and Federal 
Fights. In taking up the discussion on 
these pages, you will see how these two 
important questions are unavoidably 
intertwined. 


YES! 


—_— IRTY-ONE of our states impose no 

on their citizens as a pre- 
fequisite to voting. In the face of this 
majority the existence of the poll tax 


in the seven remaining states (Alabama, | 


Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia) is as 
out of date as a blunderbuss. 

Two hundred years ago, when the 
privilege of voting was usually restrict- 
ed to property owners, the poll tax 
might have made sense. Today, how- 
ever, wealth is no longer the measure of 
a man’s value as a citizen. 

In addition to being historically out- 
moded, the poll tax is a threat to the 
democratic ideal of a vote for every 
citizen. It has been estimated, for 
instance, that by 1944 the poll tax had 
denied 10,000,000 people their right to 
vote. This applies not only to regular 
elections, but to primaries as well. 
Thus many Americans can neither 
select their party’s candidate in primary 
elections, nor vote for him at general 

This poll tax can be held responsible. 
Poor men cannot afford to pay it, be- 
cause the necessities of life demand all 
their cash. This works a special hard- 
ship in the South, where average in- 
-@omes are below the national average. 
The poll tax becomes even more ex- 




















Carlisle in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
“Getting to Be a Habit’: Anti-poll 
tax bills have regularly been intro- 
duced, then “buried” in Congress. 


pensive in the several states where it is 
cumulative. In these states a person 
who doesn’t vote and pay his $2 at one 
election must pay $4 at the next, and 
so on indefinitely. Besides this, three 
states collect their poll taxes long before 
election time, on February 1. It is 
common knowledge that the farmer is 
short of cash in mid-winter. 

What happened in Virginia illustrates 
the effect of a poll tax. In 1900 Vir- 
ginians cast a total of 264,240 votes in 
the Presidental election. Soon after- 
wards, the state passed a poll tax law. 
In 1904 Vijrginia’s total vote amounted 
to only 135,867, a drop of almost one- 
half! 

The poll tax works with a vengeance 
against the Negro. Those who deny 
this often point to figures which show 
that this tax affects the voting rights of 
twice as many whites as it does 
Negroes. This is true. However, there 
is another way of looking at these 
figures. Less than 13 per cent of the 
nation’s white people live in the poll 
tax states. But more than 42 per cent 
of the country’s colored population is 
situated in this area. As a_ result 
colored citizens in the aggregate are 
more affected than whites. 

Along with other methods of keep- 


ing men and women from the ballot 


_ voters. 






box, the poll tax has given the more’ 


prosperous white voters in these states 
a far greater influence in the U. S. 
Congress than their numbers justify. 
For example, no matter how few 
Mississippians go to the polls, the state 
will still elect its alloted seven Repre- 
sentatives. The poll tax, by helping 
to keep the vote light, makes it possible 
for a Mféssissippi Congressman to be 
elected by an average of only 25,103 
In Rhode Island, on the other 
hand, there is one Representative for 
every 160,574 voters. Such a situation 
obviously prevents the full effectivness 
of representative government. 

The poll tax has often led to political 
corruption. In 1941, four years before 
Georgia repealed her poll tax laws, one 
Georgia state legislator said quite 
frankly to his fellow legislators: “You 
know and I know that it’s a common 
practice for us to pay poll taxes for 
people who will vote for us.” No one 
disputed him and a Memphis, Tenn- 
essee, newspaper has charged that 
“Boss” Ed Crump pays a poll tax for 
20,000 Negroes-for-Crump every elec- 
tion year. When votes are bought and 
sold in such ways there is reason to be 
worried about the future of democracy. 


Congress Must Try Again 


The attention of Americans has been 
directed to the poll tax by the nation’s 
foreign policy. When the State De- 
partment called for free elections in the 
Russian-liberated countries of Eastern 
Europe, many a U. S. citizen squirmed 
when he read the Russian replies. 
Why, they asked, don’t you let your 
own citizens vote before you campaign 
for the right to vote in foreign lands? 

The Russians should have looked 
closer. Four times bills to abolish the 
poll tax by Federal action have passed 
the House of Representatives and gone 
to the Senate, where they have always 
been defeated. 

Some poll tax states have repealed 
their own poll taxes, but we may have 
to wait indefinitely for the remainder 
to do so. Therefore, the Federal 
Government must try again. For, im 
the words of the President’s Civil 
Rights Committee, “the elimination of © 
this obstacle [the poll tax] to the right 
of suffrage must not be further 4 
layed.” 
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Abolish Poll Taxes? 


NO! 


EALOUS opponents of the poll 
Z tax usually live many hundred 
miles away from the states where it is 
in force. They talk about the poll tax 
as if it were a plot hatched by tyrants. 
And they presume that its function is 
solely to keep the Negro from voting. 
Those who are familiar with the South 
know better. 

In explaining the poll tax last year, 
a Mississippi Congressman said: “It was 
not passed for the purpose of keeping 
anybody from voting . . . You people 
do not realize the poverty you had left 
in Mississippi. We had nothing. we 
could tax. Much of the property had 
been destroyed or gone into the hands 
of . . . carpetbaggers who had .. . 
ravished our land. We had to pass a 
poll tax [in 1890], and every other 
type of tax, in order to raise the revenue 
to run that government.” 

The seven states which now collect 
poll taxes are among the poorest in the 
nation. They continue to need this 
revenue, most of which is earmarked 
for the support of public schools. 

Although the poll tax states do not 
possess a proportionate share of the 
nation’s wealth, the average yearly in- 
come of their people has risen con- 
siderably in the past few years. In 
the poorest state the figure amounts to 
$555 for the year 1946. So a $1 or 
$2 poll tax certainly shouldn't be a 
burden for any citizen who honestly 
wants to vote. 

The poll tax encourages citizens to 
consider just whom and what they are 
voting for. A man does not pull out 


his wallet without thinking, even if he 
is going to spend only a dollar or two. 

Voters in poll-tax (and other) states 
have made a valuable contribution té 
the nation’s political life by sending 



































their ablest legislators back to Congress 
time after time. Due to their long 
residence in Washington, men _ like 
James Byrnes, Carter Glass, Lister Hill, 
and others have ranked high among the 
nation’s most skillful legislators., By 
prompting voters to think about such 
matters, the poll tax has played an im- 
portant role in furthering this practice. 

It would be useless to deny that the 
poll tax does keep some Negroes from 
the polls. If that number is a large 
one, however, the fault does not lie 
with the poll tax. Negroes are legally 
entitled to vote if they want to. The 
whole Negro problem in the poll-tax 
states is a serious one. The poll tax 
is only a minor part of it. 


Violation of States’ Rights 


Some thoughtful people in poll-tax 
states agree that the poll tax should be 
repealed in the future. However, this 
is not the business of the Federal 
Government. The Constitution (Article 
1, Section 2) clearly provides that it is 
each state’s right to define the qualifi- 
cations of those who vote within its 
borders. A Federal law to abolish poll 
taxes would be a direct violation of our 


‘system of states’ rights and local re- 


sponsibility which has been traditionally 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The poll-tax states are not unaware 
of the problem, experienced in trying 
to meet it. In the past 30 years, four 
Southern States (Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina) have 
repealed their poll tax laws. Bills to 
abolish this tax have been introduced 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Virginia, but defeated by legislatures 
or courts. 

When and if the poll-tax laws now in 
force outlive their usefulness, they will 
be repealed. Until that time, anti-poll- 
taxers should realize that the number of 
voters in poll-tax states is showing a 
rapid increase with every election. 

For example, almost twice as many 
Negroes voted in the 1946 Texas 
primaries than in the 1940 general 
election. Mississippi showed an even 
greater increase over the same period. 

In the face of this it is difficult to see 
how the poll tax is an evil. Rather it 
is a perfectly legitimate money-raising 
device, and is clearly no concern of the 
Federal Government. 
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von the poll tax can be tonal 


these ‘references: 

_PAMPHLETS: Should the Poll Tax 
Be Abolished? National Institute of So- 
cial Relations, Washington 6, D. C., 10 
cents. Why the Poll Tax Is a National 
Issue, National Committee to Abolish 


the Poll Tax, 127 B St., SE, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

ARTICLES: Entire issue, Survey Gra- 
phic, Jan. ’47. “State Laws Governing 
Elections,” Congressional Digest, Apr. 
"48. Poll tax discussion, Senior 
Scholastic, Apr. 28, ’4I1. 

BOOKS: An American Dilemma, 
Gunnar Myrdal, (Harper and Bros., 
44), $7.50. To Secure These Rights, 
Report of Citizens’ Committee on Civil 
Rights, (Government Printing Office, 
’47), GPO, Washington 25, D. C., $1. 
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Argentina 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Yet at the same time Argentina and 
the United States are, and have been 
economic rivals. U. S. surpluses of 
meat, for instance, are matched by Ar- 
gentine surpluses of the same products. 
As a result, the U. S. refuses to buy 
Argentine beef except in tinned form. 
Our government claims that we want 
to keep out this meat because many 
Argentine cattle have hoof-and-mouth 
disease, an infection which has been 
rooted out of U. S. cattle. Argentina, 
on the other hand, has a “beef” against 
the U. S. because of our import re- 
strictions. 

Finally, Argentina has a rich Euro- 
pean heritage. Uruguay and Argentina 
are the only South American nations 
whose population is almost entirely of 
European descent. Besides her close 
cultural and historic attachments to. 
Spain, France, and Italy, Argentina 
has had close economic ties with 
Britain. These British ties have been 
loosened recently, but British influence 
remains. 

The U. S. wants Argentina’s friend- 
ship, and there are strong feelings of 
unity which draw Western Hemisphere 
nations together. However, how strong 
a friendship we can develop with the 
strong-willed Peron regime is question- 
able. 
weekly, recently put it this way: 

“Far-seeing Argentine Catholics per- 
ceive the danger involved in allowing 


themselves to be associated with the 
Some, 2 


intemperate Peronista regime. 
fortunately, speak out with courage in 
behalf of liberty. At times they are re- 


warded with arrest for their pains. But 


America, a leading Catholic — 


ultimately, we hope, Christian social — 


When they do, 


principles will prevail. 


ae 


mag 


a freer Argentina will have a contribu- — a 


tion to make to world reconstruction.” 
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PELL me what you eat,” said Bril- 
lat-Savarin, the famous French 
chef, “and I will tell you what 





’ 


y 


‘degree the way you grow, 
‘feel. 


beans, lentils, other beans, 


you are.” 

Maybe M. Brillat-Savarin was too 
sure of himself, but he wasn’t far 
wrong... Modern science backs him up 
to this extent: By understanding the 
foods you eat, you can control to some 
look and 


Foods can help you grow stronger, 
improve your skin, hair and figure, and 
give you a new zest for life. They can 


help you take pounds off or put them 


on, build muscle and keep you keen 
and alert. 

Well, you've been eating all your 
life. Why haven't these wonderful 
things happened to you? The answer 
is, perhaps you never gave foods a 

ice, 

Does that mean every time you take 
a mouthful of food, you must stop and 
think: Is this a protein or that a starch? 
Not at all. All you need to know are 
the food groups, and in a general way, 
what they will do for you. 

Let’s begin with the proteins. 

Your body, as you know, is made up 
of countless numbers of cells. These 
cells form tissues of various kinds — 
muscle tissue, skin tissue, brain tissue. 
In the normal processes of life, tissues 
wear out and must be repaired. For 

, hew tissues must be developed. 
The materials for repair and growth are 
found in food substances called pro- 
teins. 

Proteins themselves are composed of 
a large number of building blocks 
called amino acids. Certain of these 
amino acids are essential to life. Some 
proteins have more amino acids than 
others. The kind and number of amino 
acids a protein food contains determine 
its value as a food in your body. 

You get the best type of protein 
foods of animal origin. These are meat, 
fish, eggs, cheese and milk. Vegetables 
supply protein, too, but they are not so 
complete as animal proteins. The chief 
sources of vegetable proteins are soy- 
peas, nuts 
and cereals. 

During one of the periods of greatest 

—from 12 to 15 for girls and 
from 18 to 16 for boys—you need 
plenty of protein. How are you to know 
you are getting enough? 

For all practical purposes, you can 


’ keep yourself well supplied by this 


simple plan. First, use a quart of milk 
@ day; then eat a liberal serving of 
Some protein food at each meal. 

If you run off to school after a 
breakfast of toast and coffee, grab a 
lettuce and tomato sandwich for lunch 
and nibble at your dinner, you can’t 
possibly fill your protein requirements. 














































By ANN WHITE 


Yet if you add eggs to your break- 
fast, put cheese or fish or peanut butter 
into your lunch sandwich, and eat a 
generous portion of meat or fish for 
dinner, plus a quart of milk for the day, 
you will shoot up your protein intake 
tremendously. And it will pay off in 
increased vigor and a new feeling of 
pep and vitality! 

Just as an engine needs fuel to keep 
on running, your body needs fuel to 
carry on its work. In terms of food, this 
fuel is supplied largély by sugars, 
starches and fats, 

Sugar and starch foods are called 
carbohydrates. They are composed of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. If you 





Thar’s muscle in that bottle. 


have studied chemistry, you know that 
hydrogen is the greatest heat producer 
of all the chemical elements, and car- 
bon is second. 

The quickest way your body gets 
heat and energy is from sugar and 
starch foods. They are broken down by 
the body into simple forms and stored 
until you need them . . . and you need 
them constantly. Even while you are 
asleep, your body keeps on going. The 
heart beats, the lungs breathe and 
digestion continues. When you are very 


active, as in sports, the call for energy 
is especially great. 

Although carbohydrate is found in 
most foods, some have much more than 
others. Foods especially rich in carbo 
hydrates are sugar, candy, molasses, 
syrups, honey, breadstuffs, cereals, 
cakes, pies, puddings, spaghetti, maca- 
roni, and rice. Fruits, particularly dried 
fruits, contain a good deal of sugar. 
Some vegetables, like potatoes, contain 
generous supplies of starch. 

You rarely have to worry about get- 
ting enough carbohydrate foods. Some 
of them, in fact, like candy and cake, 
are too popular. The wisest idea is to 
get carbohydrates from cereals, bread, 
milk, fruits, and starchy vegetables 
Only a small amount should be eatea 
in the form of sweet, sugary foods. 

When you eat too many sugar 
starch foods, the extra quantities am 
stored as fat: That is why eating exces 
sive amounts of sweets may make you 
overweight, 

Fat, like carbohydrate, is a fuel food 
It also consists of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, but in different proportions 
Fat is the most concentrated source of 
food energy available. 

Fat foods are easy to identify. But 
ter, cream, margarine, oils, the fat @ 
meat — all fall into the fat category. 

Besides supplying heat and en 
fat has other functions. It provides i 





padding of the body, a cushion f@ 
delicate tissues and nerves. You ni 
it for normal digestion. Certain acidl 
in fat are essential to growth. Fats lie 
butter, fortified margarine, cream 
fish oils also contain important vitamins 
Even if you didn’t eat butter or oil 
you would get some fat from maf 
foods like meats, fish, milk, and cheest 
For the average person in normal 














health, the uso of exits fats helpaaaaa 


make foods taste better. 
Don’t go overboard on fats. 
too many fried foods, coating ¢€ 
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to bulging hips and a thick waistline. 

Perhaps the most widely advertised 
of all food factors are the vitamins. 
Anyone who listens to the radio, or who 
can read, knows the word. However, 
not too many people know what vita- 
mins are, or why they are important. 

To begin with, vitamins are chemical 
substances found in foods. They look 
like crystals of sugar or salt, but are 
present in such small amounts that they 
cannot be measured in ounces or grams. 

What is almost miraculous is the 
effect that tiny amounts of these chemi- 
cals have on the body. Certain vitamins, 
for example, are necessary for strong, 
straight bones. Others perk up your 
appetite and aid you to grow normally. 
Still others help to keep eyesight keen 
and nerves calm. 

To make them easy to identify, vita- 
mins were first given alphabetical 
names. Today they are beginning’to be 
called by their chemical names, but 
they are still known best by letters. 

Vitamin A. One of the most dramatic 
effects Vitamin A has on the body is 
helping you to see better in the dark. 
A person who doesn’t get enough of 
the vitamin may have difficulty seeing 
well on an unlighted road at night, or 
in finding a seat in a darkened theatre. 

Vitamin A does a lot more than pro- 
tect your eye health. It influences 
growth. Bones won’t develop normally 
in children who lack sufficient amounts 
of the vitamin. It is needed to help keep 
your skin smooth as well, Dry, scaly, 
“bumpy” skin may be a sign of de- 
ficiency. Vitamin A also helps to protect 
the respiratory tract. 

How much Vitamin A is needed for 
good health? Well, in terms of food, a 
dish of kale or spinach, or a serving of 
liver, yields a good day’s supply. A 
varied diet which emphasizes dairy 
foods like milk, eggs, cheese and but- 
ter, fortified margarine, the green and 


Vitamins for extra punch. 


a of bread you eat with gobs of ‘yellow 
» butter and pouring cream on every 
dessert may lead, among -other things, 


and fruits, 
you on the right side of Vitamin A. 

Vitaman B is called a complex be- 
cause it includes several vitamins which 
are part of the same family. They ap- 
pear together in many foods, although 
the amounts of each present in those 
foods may vary. 

The two vitamins in the B complex 
which are most familiar to the average 
person are Vitamin B1, or thiamin, and 
Vitamin B2, or riboflavin. 

While each of the vitamins in the 
B complex has a definite role to play in 
the body, in a general discussion we 
can treat them as a group. 

Certain of the B vitamins are neces- 
sary for one of the body’s most basic 
functions. They help the tiny cells which 
are in every living tissue to breathe. 
Scientists call this cell respiration. 





Meat ‘n eggs—that’s protein, son. 


You know what happens when you 
are, in a room without ventilation. 
You get logy and tired from lack 
of oxygen. In a similar way, the body 
cells can’t breathe properly unless they 
get enough of these B vitamins. Very 
often, people who need more B com- 
plex in their diets seem to tire easily 
even though getting plenty of sleep. 

Cell respiration is only part of the 
job. The B complex also has other 
things to do. It aids in keeping nerves 
calm and healthy, the digestive system 
in good condition, and the appetite 
normal. This is one reason why doctors 
may sometimes give special Vitamin B 
concentrates to people who never seem 
to get hungry. 

The B complex vitamins appear in 
many foods . . . whole grain breads 
and cereals, milk, eggs, peas, beans, 


* peanuts and peanut butter, meats, liver, 


and leafy green vegetables. 

Vitamin C is the one we usually as- 
sociate with oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit — and properly so. The citrus 
fruits along with fresh tomatoes, straw- 
berries, and raw cabbage are rich 
sources of this precious food substance. 

Vitamin C helps keep the gums firm 
and the teeth strong. It plays an im- 
portant part in keeping the walls of the 
capillaries—the tiny blood vessels of 
the body—in good condition. When 
not enough of the vitamin is present, 
the capillary walls break. People who 
need more Vitamin C often bruise eas- 


will keep 






















You can’t miss with cereal. . 
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ily and seem to get black-and-blue 
marks for almost no reason at all. 

“Growing pains” may be the body's 
way of telling you that it needs more 
Vitamin C. There is no pain associated 
with growth, but an insufficiency of 
Vitamin C may lead to joint aches, 
These are the cause of “growing pains,” 
so don’t neglect them. 

It’s easy to get plenty of the vitamin.” 
Every time you drink a glass of fruit 
juice, or eat a salad or piece of fresh 
fruit, you are stocking up on Vitamin 
C. In addition to the top-ranking citrus 
fruits, you get the vitamin from all 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Vitamin D is popularly known as the 
“sunshine vitamin.” We get it best from 
direct exposure to sunlight. Unless ~ 
there is enough Vitamin D present in 
the body, neither the teeth nor bones 
can develop properly. ‘An ailment called 
rickets occurs. 

Fish store Vitamin D in their livers. 
Doctors give cod or other fish liver oils 
to babies and children to prevent rickets. 
For centuries, drinking cod liver oil was 
a custom among the Scandinavian na- 
tions. They didn’t understand why the 
oil helped them, buf they did know it . 
kept their bones straight and strong. 

Today, of course, we know that these 
oils are the richest sources of Vitamin 
D, apart from direct exposure to the 
sun, Certain natural foods like = 
fish, milk and egg yolk do contain 
amounts of Vitamin D. 

For the average person in normal 
health, plenty of sunshine during the 
summer months and as much as possible 
during the winter, will usually take 
care of the body’s Vitamin D needs. In 
climates where winters are dull and 
sunless, taking a fish liver oil is wise. 

Someone ofce figured out that all the 
minerals in your body couldn't be 
cashed in for much more than a dollar. 
Yet no price can be set upon the value 
of minerals to your body. Life cannot 
exist without most of them. 

You need iron and copper for good 
red blood, calcium and phosphorus for 
strong bones and teeth, iodine to keep 
you normal mentally, and many others 
to keep the life processes going. 

(Concluded on page 28) 















































ERP PROGRESS REPORT. The 
European Recovery Program is 
doing nicely, thank you. 

Such, in effect, is the report by the 

highest authority on the subject, 

Economic Cooperation Administrator 

Paul G. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman recently returned from 
a hasty trip abroad. He announced that 
Western Europe’s economic recovery 
has progressed to a point of promising 
to cost Uncle Sam less money next 
year. However, funds for this year are 
_ being used up rapidly. 

The Administrator of the eight- 
month-old program refused to predict 
how much of a saving will be effected. 
He did say, however, that funds re- 
for 1949 will be lower than this 

year’s $5,300,000,000. 

Mr. Hoffman’s optimism was sub- 
Staritiated a few days later when the 
* Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (the 16-nation European 
council for the ERP) formally sub- 
mitted its first annual report to Am- 
bassador W. Averell Harriman, special 
representative of the ECA. 

This report tells how Western Europe 
expects to progress toward recovery 
in the year ending June 30, 1949. 

» It is estimated in the OEEC report 

that the dollar deficit of the 16 
European states in 1948-1949 would 
be $2,863,000,000 less than it was in 
1947. This means that Europe is 
reaching an improved balance of trade 
with the U. S. 

The report sets forth production 
targets for the year beginning July 1, 
1948. It may seem like dull reading. 


But these dry statistics are as exciting 
to the people of Western Europe as 
football scores might be to you. They 
mean more bread and better living 
standards for millions. 

For example: compared with 1947 
Western Europe expects to increase its 
1948-1949 production of bread grain 
45 per cent, coarse grain 12 per cent, 
beet sugar 26 per cent, and oil cake 
and meal 43 per cent. 

Industrial production gains are esti- 
mated as follows: coal, 13.7 per cent, 
to a level of 240,000,000 tons; metal- 
lurgical coke, 32 per cent; pig iron, 68 
per cent; crude steel, 50 per cent; 
electric power, 8 per cent, and refined 
petroleum products, 39 per cent. 

All these estimates are made by 
Western Europe’s leaders—with their 
fingers crossed. They stress that these 
estimates are based on certain assump- 
tions “about the political state of the 
world”—that is the hope that there will 
be no war. 

This fear of war between East and 
West is the only sour note in an other- 
wise highly cheerful report. 

Meanwhile Uncle Sam collected his 
first “dividend” under the ERP. It con- 
sisted of 1,000 tons of high-grade rub- 


International News Photo 


Hardly concealing his famous grin, General Dwight D. Eisenhower marches 
. te ceremony formally installing him as new president of Columbia U. “Ike” 


is proudly watched by his wife, Mamie, and son, Captain John Eisenhower. 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN 





A WEEK OF HISTORY 


ber needed for the U. S. stockpile of 
critical materials. 

This was the first shipment of critical; 
and strategic materials under the ERP 
exchange program, by which European 
nations and their colonies supply the 
U. S. with «aw-material surpluses. 
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BERLIN PREPARES. The thres 

Western zones of the former Ger- 

man capital are being readied for 

the long cold winter ahead. 
Food rations will be increased begin- 
ning November 1 for Berliners in the 
U.S.; British, and French occupation 
zones of the city. 

Daily caloric allotments for the 
2,250,000 Western-zone Berliners will 
rise from 1,730 to 2,000. This will 
mean more cereals, fats, sugar, and 
cheese—all badly needed to sustain 
Germans through the. winter. 

As the Russians moved to strengthen 
their already tight blockade of Berlin, 
the Western Allies have also begun 
moving more than 100 children a day 
to other parts of Germany, where con- 
ditions will not be so severe. At least 
several thousand children will leave 
Berlin, flying out in Western air lift 


planes. 
eee 


FRANCE AT THE POLLS. 
France voted last week for elec- 
tors who on November 7 will 
choose a new Council of State. 
The Council is the upper house of the 
French parliament. It has less power 
than the assembly, the lower house. 

The results of the balloting were full 
of surprises. The Communists, until 
now the strongest single party, received 
only 12 per cent of the votes. The 
Socialists, who had been expected to 
make a poor showing, won 17 pe 
cent—the largest of any political party. 
General De Gaulle’s Rally of the French 
People received 13 per cent of the 
total vote. 

The biggest vote—21 per cent—was 
cast for independents. Many of these 
may show themselves to be favorable 
to De Gaulle. 

The conservative Radical Socialists 
won about 12 per cent. 

Trailing the rest were the middle-oF 
the road Popular Republicans who 
ceived 9 per cent. F 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 
The Atom at the U. N.: “While I‘m 
Waiting, I'll Just Look Around a Little.’ 


IN THE 48 STATES 


COUNTING OUR BLESSINGS. 
“The better we produce, the bet- 
ter we live: Let’s all pull to- 
gether.” 
Sparked by this type of slogan, a na- 
tion-wide campaign begins next week 
to bring home to Americans the virtues 
of our economic system. 

Directed by leaders of business, 
labor, education, and religion, the cam- 
paign will blossom forth in magazine, 
newspaper, radio and car-card adver- 
tiserffents., 

The aim of the program is to enlarge 
our understanding of and faith in our 
present free enterprise system. It will 
emphasize that our blessings are the 
result of cooperation among_ labor, 
management, farmers, housewives. 

Directors of the campaign believe 
that the greatest threat to our economy 
is ignorance—lack of knowledge of how 
our system works. 

The program is being conducted by 
the advertising council, national or- 
ganization which has carried on many 
public-service ventures in advertising. 

Supplementing the campaign is an 
eight-page booklet, “The Miracle of 
America,” which the program’s sponsors 
hope to distribute to high school class- 


‘rooms in the next few months. 


STILL ROLLING. The Freedom 
Train with its precious cargo of 
127 documents of U.S. history, 
will continue its historic journey 
to American cities. 
In response to tremendous popular de- 
mand, the Freedom Train, will return 
to a few northeastern cities. 
The train will be overhauled in 
Wilmington, Del., from October 28 to 
November 15. During this period Na- 


“This “mother hen and her chicks,” 


inspect 
documents to see whether they have 
suffered any damage during the tour. 

The red-white-and-blue train will 
then move to Gettysburg, Pa., to be 
present at ceremonies célebrating the 
85th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. The original 
manuscript of the address is one of 
the documents on the train. 

From Gettysburg the train will go to 
Frederick, Md., on November 21, and 
then to Newark, N. J., Nov. 22-24. 

Finally, the Freedom Train will re- 
turn to New York City, where it will 
be on exhibit from Thanksgiving day 
to New Year’s day. 

The train last week ended its previ- 
ously scheduled 13-month tour when it 
pulled into Camden, N. J. 

Since September 17, 1947, the train 
has traveled to 305 cities throughout the 
48 states. More than 3,000,000 people 
have visited the train. Many millions 
more have participated in local “rede- 
dication weeks” planned around the 
train’s arrival. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


FAMILY REUNION. “Ma” Brit- 
ain has gathered together all her 
overseas children for a family 
pow-wow. 

bet- 
ter known as the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, comprises one fourth of the 
world’s land surface and one fouth of 
the world’s people (total area 8,600,- 
000 square miles, total population 501,- 
000,000). 


Arm in arm in London town, these are ei 


British Prime Minister Clement Attlee. 
called it, was the first since 1987. There 
were three newcomers, representing the © 


READY TO “HIT THE BOOKS” IN pant 








three Dominions created since the end 


of World War II—India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. They had won their long fight 


for self-government and now att 
the conference as co-equal members 
of the British Commonwealth. 

The older Dominions represented at 
the conference were Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa. Southern Rhodesia, which is 


largely self-governing, was ‘also repre-" 


sented. 

In the past Britain was tied econom- 
ically to the Dominions. She favored 
them with preferential tariffs (lower 
duties on imports from Dominions than 
on imports from other countries). 

Today, however, Britain finds her- 
self drawn closer economically to the 
European continent as a result of the 
European Recovery Program. This 
program requires close cooperation 
among the 16 participating nations, 


Thus Britain is torn between her 


obligations to the Commonwealth and 
to the ERP. Some sort of formula is to 
be worked out at the present confer- 
ence to resolve this problem. 


What’s Behind It: The transforma- 


tion of the British Empire into the. 


Commonwealth of Nations goes back to 
1926. That year, at a conference of 
Empire Statesmen, the Dominions were 
defined as “autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic 
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MSLPEE (continved) 


or foreign affairs . . . united by a com- 
mon allegiance to the Crown . . 
every self-governing member of the 
Empire is master of its destiny.” 

The Statute of Westminster, passed 
by the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 24, 1931, gave formal approval to 
this declaration. 

Since .then the Dominions have en- 
joyed equal rights with the Mother 
_Country. 

eee 


WANNA BUY AN ELEPHANT? 
You can get one from India, 
FOB., for 200 rupees ($60). 
This drop of price in pachyderms is 
symbolic of the drop in the living 
standards of India’s Maharajahs since 
that country became an independent 
democratic Dominion on Aug. 15, 1947. 
No longer absolute rulers of their 
princely states, the Maharajahs are 
now compelled to pinch pennies and 
eut down on their lavish living ex- 


penses. Most of them are disposing of . 


their ceremonial elephants. 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


“MERIT” INCREASES. A recent 

Supreme Court decision is best 

explained by an example. 
Suppose the Jones Corporation employs 
100 workers, and these’ workers are 
members of the XYZ Union. Then sup 
pose the employer, Mr. Jones, wishes 
to raise the wages of three of his em- 
ployees because he thinks they have 
special skill or do better work. 

Such pay raises are called “merit 
increases.” Unions sometimes object 
to them if they think the employer is 
trying to hamper union organization. 

The XYZ Union says to Mr. Jones, 
“You can’t give merit increases unless 
you discuss them with us first. By 
favoring a few workers, you are caus- 
img resentment and unrest among the 
rest of your workers.” 

The Supreme Court, in effect, agrees 
with the position of the union. The 
Court did this recently by refusing to 
review a previous Circuit Court de- 
Cision against the J. H. Allison Meat 
Packers firm. The union involved was 
an AFL meat cutters’ local. . 


What's Behind It: The Courts’ de- 
cision was based upon the 1935 Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act (Wagner 
Act) which granted unions many col- 
lective bargaining rights. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, passed in 
1947, tends to restrict such union rights. 
Experts believe it possible that a new 
merit increase case, based on provisions 
of the new law, might bring a reversal 
of the Supreme Court’s decision. 


_ World War II 


YOSHIDA 
AGAIN. Shigeru 
Yoshida, the 69- 
year-old Japanese 
conservative lead- 
er, is premier of 
Japan for the sec- 
ond time since 


YOSHIDA 


ended. 

As chief of the Liberals, largest party 
in the first Diet (national legislature) 
elected in postwar Japan, Yoshida was 
premier from May, 1946, until the 
second Diet elections in April, 1947. 
Then the Socialists became the largest 
party. Thereafter a coalition of 
Socialists and center parties governed. 

Last month a bribery scandal (see 
last week’s issue) wrecked the coalition. 
Yoshida, elected premier by the Diet, 
chose a cabinet almost entirely of mem- 
bers of the Liberal party. 

It is expected that the new govern- 
ment will soon call new Diet elections. 
But apparently Yoshida hopes to stay 
in office long enough to pass a law to 
outlaw strikes and collective bargain- 
ing by public employes. 

General Douglas MacArthur’s head- 
quarters has asked for such a law, in 
order to prevent strikes by government 
workers—and General MacArthur, as 
head of the Allied occupation forces, is 
the real boss of Japan. 


UNITED NATIONS 


HELPING HAND FOR HAITI. 
The United Nations is trying out 
a new type of world public 
service. 
A group of 12 experts from several 
U.N. agencies has just left for Haiti. 




















lron Curtain up north (see story) 


by the U.N. with orders to look 


The mission will study Haiti © 
economy and will advise Haiti’s govern- 
ment on how to improve agriculture, 
industry, health, and education. 

Last July Haiti's president, Dumar- 
sais Estime, asked the United Nations 
for help in meeting his country’s chronic 
economic troubles. He pointed out that 
3,000,000 people live in a mountainous 
land with an area of about 10,000 
square miles—smaller than Maryland. 

Seeking land, Haitians have moved 
up on the mountains and have cut 
down the forests. That has caused 
serious erosion of the soil, in a land 
where the average person already lives 
close to the subsistence level. 

Haiti, which occupies the westem 
third of the island of Hispaniola, has 
much fertile soil and rich mineral re- 
sources. But farming is primitive and 
there is little mining or industry. 

Nine-tenths of the people, who are 
mostly descendants of Negro slaves, 
are illiterate. UNESCO-the U. N. Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or 
ganization—chose a remote Haitian 
valley for the first UNESCO project in 
combatting illiteracy. After six months 
the project is being abandoned. The 
whole staff caught malaria. 

The new survey mission will help 
UNESCO set up a new literacy project 
in another part of Haiti. 


POLAR REGIONS 


INNOCENT BYSTANDERS. 
Latest victims of the “cold war” 
between the U.S. and Russia 
are the Eskimos of Bering Strait. 
The international boundary between 
Soviet Siberia and American Alaska 
runs between Little Diomede Island 
and Big Diomede Island. They are 
only two miles apart (see map at left). 

For years American Eskimos from 
Little Diomede and Russian Eskimos 
from Big Diomede have traveled to 
gether in summer to the mainland of 
both Alaska and Siberia. In 1938 a 
Russian-U. S. agreement gave the Eski- 
mos permission to cross the border with. 
out official papers. 

Last May the Russians said they com 
sidered the agreement as no longer 
valid. They gave no reasons. Before 
the U. S. Government could notify the 
Eskimos, a party of 17 from Little’ 
Diomede and nearby St. Lawrence I, 
had gone to Siberia to sell ivory. 

According to an Alaska newspapet, 
the Eskimos were held prisoner by 
Russians for-two months. Apparently 
the Eskimos were charged with crow 
ing the border illegally. 
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"Dry-land 
Panama Canal” 


HE next-to-last link in South Amer- 

ica’s second transcontinental railroad 
has been completed. 

' A 240-mile rail line just opened from 
.Corumbé, Brazil, to San José, Bolivia, 
is part of a railroad designed to link the 
Atlantic Ocean port of Santos, Brazil, 
with the Pacific port of Arica, Chile. 
Wher? completed, this 2,300-mile line 
will be the longest railroad in South 
America. It will be 1,400 miles longer 
than the only other transcontinental 
railroad in South America (between 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Valpa- 
raiso, Chile). 

The Santos-Arica railroad is expected 
to be of great importance both for com- 
merce and for continental defense. For 
this reason Brazil’s foreign minister, 
Raul Fernarrles, has called the railroad 
a “dry-land Panama Canal.” 


Outlet for Bolivia 


The railroad will give landlocked Bo- 
livia new outlets to the outside world. 
Bolivia is one of the most isolated of 
nations. The lofty Andes, like a wall, 
cuts Bolivia off from the Pacific Ocean. 
Bolivia’s. shortest water route to the sea 
(by way of the Paraguay and Parana 
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The Santos-Arica line and other Bolivian railroads. Bolivia has two capitals (La Paz, Sucre). 


Rivers) is 1,500 miles long. Bolivia has 
few good roads. Almost all her railroads 
are in the southwest. 

Lacking good transportation, Bolivia 
has been unable to develop fully her 
great resources of rubber, oil, tin, and 
other minerals. 

The railroad from western Bolivia to 
Arica was built years ago. Under an 
agreement made in 1938, Brazil laid 
down the 1,000-mile-long railroad from 
Santos to Corumba. Although the San- 
tos-Arica railroad is now completed to 
San José, the toughest part of the job 
is still ahead. This is the section of the 
line between San_José and Cochabamba. 
Tracks must be laid across fever-in- 
fested lowlands inhabited by unfriendly 
Indians and, on the west, across steep 
Andean ridges and raging mountain 
streams. 


Both Brazil and Argentina have long 
been rivals for control of the trade and 
resources of Paraguay and Bolivia. Ar- 
gentina has the advantage in Paraguay. 
Paraguay’s only river outlet to the sea 
goes through Argentina. Brazil hopes 
that the Santos-Arica railroad will as- 
sure Brazil greater influence in Bolivia. 
‘the new railroad will provide the only 
rail outlet for the plains country of east- 
ern Bolivia. The route lies close to the 
oil-rich Chaco regions of southeast Bo- 
livia. 

Of the two railroads from Argentina 
shown on the map, the one on the left 
was built in 1925. It carries some com- 
merce from southern Bolivia. The other 
railroad shown in Argentina is not yet 
completed. Neither railroad is consid- 
ered as important as the Santos-Arica 
route. 





Presidential Campaigns 
(Continued from page 5) 


of a campaign, there’s a certain amount 


of good, solid discussion of the real is- 
sues of the day. The excitement of a 
campaign is the sugar coating on a pill 


that contains some worth-while medicine. 


Take farm-price supports. Lots of people 
I know aren’t interested enough in this 
important problem to read an article or 
editorial about it. But they'll listen and 
cheer if they hear Dewey or Truman or 
some of the other campaigners talk on 
that subject. So campaigns help teach 
the American people something about 
their Government and their national 
problems. Besides, a campaign gives all 
sides a chance to air their opinions. 
Surely it’s a good thing to have impor- 
tant issues freely discussed, even if the 
speakers have partisan* reasons for 
their points of view.” 

“But there’s so much double talk in 
campaign speeches, dad, Sometimes it 
seems like political candidates just set 
‘up a screen of words to keep you from 
figuring out where they really stand.” 


% Means word is defined on page 20. 


“True enough. But, slippery and one- 
sided as they may be, the campaign 
speeches do help to put the candidates 
on record, so that we know what to ex- 
pect of them. What’s more important 
to our family than high prices? Well, 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey have told 
us in their campaign speeches what 
they propose to do about inflation. Mr. 
Truman says he favors rationing of 
goods and other strong federal controls. 
Mr. Dewey says: cut out unnecessary 
Government spending, pay off the na- 
tional debt as rapidly as possible, and 
encourage private enterprise to increase 
production. There we have a choice of 
methods. And likenesses can be as, im- 
portant as differences. I think it’s im- 
portant and valuable to know—as we 
learn from Mr. Dewey’s and Mr, Tru- 
man’s speeches—that they both stand 
for our reciprocal-trade program, for 
Western reclamation* and power de- 
velopment, for cleaning the Commu- 
nists out of the Government, and above 
all, for our bi-partisan foreign policy.” 

“Even if that’s all true, dad, is it 
worth it? Don’t campaigns stir up a lot 
of bitterness with all the wrangling and 
back-biting that goes on?” 


“Most of the bitterness fades away as 
soon as the votes are counted, Eddie. 
In fact, the arguing and controversy 
often do some good. We get to think- 
ing about problems that must be worked 
out. That’s where the minor parties come 
in. The States’ Rights Democrats tell us 
how they would handle our racial prob- 
lems. The Progressives tell us what they 
would do about U. S.-Russian relations. , 
The Socialists tell us what they think is 
wrong with our economic system. Even 
if we don’t agree with them, we are re- 
minded that we, as a nation, must face 
these problems.” 

“So campaigns are lessons in gov- 
ernment, dad?” 

“Yes, Eddie, and something more 
than that—lessons in democracy, too. In 
a democracy, politics is everybody's 
job, We like to get a look at the candi- 
dates. We want to hear what they're 
going to do. That gets us thinking about 
our government and its policies. It 
minds us that what we believe and hew 
we vote is important for our nation’s 
destiny. Presidential campaigns may be 
wasteful and sometimes silly, but they 
fill a real need in our American democ 
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INVITATION 


You and your family are cordially invited to enjoy 
the weekly Sunday concerts of the 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





with introductions and comments by Mr. Deems Taylor 








Three to four-thirty o’clock Eastern Standard Time 
beginning October 10, 1948, and continuing 
weekly through April 17, 1949 
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Broadcast coast-to-coast over the national network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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AND YOU ARE ALSO INVITED TO 
“WEEK-END,WITH MUSIC” 





“2 bas 


During each week’s Intermission you will share 
with a group of musically gifted young people their 
youthful, vivid, firsthand impressions of notable 
events and famous personalities in the world 

of music—conductors, composers, singers and 
musicians—people they meet during 

a memorable week-end visit to New York. 














Tune in CBS, 3 P. M., E.S.T. every Sunday 


This 107th Season of the Philharmonic is 
broadcast under the sponsorship of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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. 
STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 















1. PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Put an F in front of each of the fol- 
lowing statements which is a fact. Put 
an O in front of each statement which 
\is an opinion. Each counts 6. Total 42. 
<— 1]. President Truman says he favors 
rationing of goods and strong Federal 
controls over prices. 
— 2. Both the President and Mr. 
Dewey say they stand for Western 
Power development. ” 
— 38. Presidential campaigns 
waste of time and effort. 
— 4. The Democrats will get a ma- 
jority in the Senate. 
— 5. Governor J. Strom Thurmond ot 
South Carolina is the candidate for 
President of the States’ Rights Demo- 
cratic party. 
— 6. If Mr. Dewey wins, he'll be the 
first Republican President in 20 years. 
— 7. President Truman and Governor 
Dewey should be working at their jobs, 
rather than going around campaigning. 


are a 


il. ARGENTINA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the number 
Peceding the word or phrase which 
completes the sentence. Each 
counts 2. Total 18. 
a. The nation in South America with 
the largest land area is 
1. Argentina 3. Brazil 
2. Chile 4. Bolivia 
—b. According to the U. S. State De- 


partment’s “Blue Book” of 1946, Ar- 
gentina during World War II 


My score———- 


. helped the Allies loyally 

. maintained strict neutrality __ 
. tended to be friendly to the Axis 
. sent soldiers to fight Japan 


m® COD 


—c. Juan Peron became President of 
Argentina in February, 1946, 
1. by using armed force to seize the 
government 
2. by an orderly election 
3. by a dishonest election 
4. by appointment 


—d. Argentina usually produces sur- 
pluses of all of the following, except 


1. corn 3. meat 
2. wheat 4. rice 
a 


—e. Argentina’s population is about 


1. two million 3. 42 million 
2. 16 million 4. 143 million 


—__f. All of the following are well- 
known newspapers in Argentina, except 
1. La Epoca 3. Democracia 
2. El Yanqui 4. La Prensa 


—g. The U. S. ambassador to Argen- 
tina is 

1. Cordell Hull 3. James Bruce 

2. John Griffith 4. Spruille Braden 


—h. Argentina’s relationship to the 
United Nations today is that of 


1. a member 

2. an applicant for membership 

3. an applicant who has been denied 
membership 

4. a nation not interested in joining 
the U. N. 


In October, 1948, the U. S. signed 
an agreement with Argentina by which 
we promised to send experts to 


—l. 

















ST-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


partisan (pér ti zan)—A_ partisan 
(moun) is a person who is so enthusi- 
astic about some idea, organization, or 
political party that he can’t or won't 
give any consideration to the arguments 

- against his views. The word is used as 
an adjective in the article. A partisan 
speech tells only one side of the subject 








discussed—the side which the speaker 
favors. : 

reclamation (rék 14 ma shin)—A noun.. 
Reclamation is the process of making 
useful something that is damaged or 
valueless. Reclamation comes from the 
verb reclaim, which means to rescue from 
being waste, wild, or useless. We reclaim 
arid land for farming by irrigating it. We 
reclaim flooded or swampy land for farm- 
ing by draining it. Both major Presiden- 
tial candidates say they favor reclama- 
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1. advise Argentina’s armed forces | 
2. eliminate the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease | 
3. build up her natural resources | 
4. build a new navy | 
l 
My score | 
| 
i. POLL TAXES | 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an F } 
if it is an argument for keeping the poll | 
tax in the seven states which still col- | 
lect it, and an A if it is an argument | 
against keeping the poll tax. Each | 
counts 5. Total 40. 
— l. The poll tax prevents many Ne- | 
groes and whites from voting. | 
men 
— 2. The poll tax helps states raise | had 
money to carry on the govern- Gruc 
ment. | Ur 
— 3. The poll tax gives the Russians ! crept 
a reason to criticize our demo- light. 
cratic system. 1° ome 
— 4. The poll tax encourages electors | ste 
to vote with greater care, since | ‘te 
they are paying for the right to at 
vote. | and ] 
— 5. It is none of the Federal Govern- | kitche 
ment’s businéss to decide what | Pu: 
the voting requirements in the | pipe. 
states should be. hed | 
— 6. The poll tax encourages corrupt | somet 
buying of votes. ing e. 
— 7. The poll tax makes possible the | with | 
control of a small electorate by | Ic 
a handful of representatives who | story, 
are re-elected term after term. | dying 
a outsid 
— 8. The poll tax places no financial | tablis} 
burden on voters. | 6 2 
I aie 
; ay < 
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or devil—that was the last time 

anyone saw it. The next day they 
looked for tracks where it had run bac 
into the woods. They found nothin’, 
of course—not even a broken twig!” 

No one spoke as old Tim, the head 
guide, finished his story. In the black 
night outside a restless wind moaned 
softly through the crowding pines, send- 
ing small eddies of powdered snow 
whispering away over the frozen 
ground; imparting lifeless motion to 
the shaggy coats of the half dozen 
horned bodies that hung stiffly from a 
limb behind the woodshed. 

Then, abruptly, the tension was 
broken. A dying log collapsed inside 
the big stone fireplace. The little gey- 
ser of amber sparks silhouetted the old 
guide’s thoughtful face as he turned 
and knocked out his cold pipe against 
the hearth. At the far end of the 
rough board dinner table a big hunter 
stirred self-consciously. Severa! others 
began to chuckle. 

I would have added my own com- 
ments to the swelling conversation, 
had I not caught a quick glimpse of 
Gruder, the camp cook. 

Unnoticed, the big pine-hunky had 
crept up to the outer edge of the fire- 
light. He’d hovered there, nervously 
twisting his apron, drinking in every 
word. But then, as the men began to 
voice their joking skepticism for Tim’s 
story, an animal-like expression of dis- 
like had sharpened the cook’s features, 
and he'd stalked sullenly back into the 
kitchen. 

Puzzled, I began slowly to refill my 
pipe. In that fleeting instant my glance 
had clashed with something sinister, 
something distasteful in the wide, star- 
ing eyes, that should have disappeared 
with a forgotten era of witchcraft. 


\- SO, whatever 'twas—man, beast 


I chided myself. Old Tim’s strange 
story, flickering shadows cast by the 
dying fire, the restless moan of the wind 
outside—all were ideally suited for es- 
tablishing a werewolf mood of mystery 
in a mind and body weary after a hard 
day of tramping through the deer 


woods. 


Still, as the others arose one by one 
to stretch and file out into the frosty 
night, en route to the bunkhouse across 
the dark clearing, I remained seated by 
the fire; smoking, listening—waiting, for 
I knew not what. ‘ 

Tim and the cook were in the kitch- 
en. I could hear the murmur of their 
conversation. 


I was about to turn in myself when 


From the book, Teen-Age Sports Stories, 
Copyright 1947 by Lantern Press. Re- 
printed by permission of the author. Story 
Originally appeared in the magazine, Sports 
Yield. 


BY GEORGE 4.SAN0 












suddenly Gruder’s sharp voice reached 
me , passionately: 

“But I seen it, I tell yuh!” 

“You saw what?” I asked quietly 
from the doorway. 

The two men swung about. It was 
Tim who! answered. “He sez it was 
the Jersey Devil I was tellin’ you folks 
about.” 


I stared at Gruder. Distorted 
shadows in the man’s eyes challenged 
me. 

Having hunted the New Jersey deer 
country for a number of years, I had 
of course grown accustomed to the 

, almost sullen, manner of 
the natives who live in the outlying 
pine barrens; I'd heard before the leg- 
end of the phantom that supposedly 
roamed the woods and was half horse, 


half man. And yet here was some- 










































thing— 

“Where did you see it?” I demanded. 

Gruder’s smile was mocking. “In 
the woods—at night.” 

“You mean you were spot-lighting?” 

No answer. 

“What happened?” 

“I was movin’ through an ol’ orchard 
that'd grown over. All t’onct I knew 
I wasn’t alone. I froze, listenin’. Then 
I saw it. "Twas lookin’ over a bush 
glarin’ at me!” 

The man’s slack lips began to work. 
“What did you do then?” I asked 


_ “I threw the light on it. It’s eyes 
. were awful—blood red!” 

“And it had horns?” 

“Sharp ‘uns!” 

I snorted. “You saw a deer.” 

Gruder’s reply was a Whisper: “No, 
the hair on the chest was snow-white!” 

“You're lying!” I snapped. “There’s 
nothing in these woods that could 
answer to such a description!” I looked 

- to Tim for confirmation. The old guide 
flushed and avoided my glance. 

“All right,” I said quietly. “It’s time 
someone exploded this myth. To- 
morrow night I shall be waiting in that 
same orchard—and I hope I am flat- 

. tered with an appearance by this ap- 


parition!” 


a required another half hour of 
tedious questioning before I was able 
to collect the last doubtful fact con- 
cerning the Ghost. As I walked 
quickly across the dark clearing to the 
bunkhouse I couldn't help feeling 


pleasantly superior to the two men be- 
hind me, and yet, instinctively I felt 


too that Gruder had been telling the 
trath—that I had no business in getting 
mixed up in this thing. 

Driving along the concrete high- 
way, I almost overshot the narrow, 
black-top road that twisted away 
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_ * the horns went almost straight up, an’. 


through the rolling pine country. For 
miles I passed nothing other than 
stunted green trees. Then, slowly at 
first, there appeared signs of civiliza- 
tion; an occasional grown-over corn 
field, or a forgotten cranberry bog. 

The heatless,. winter sun was sil- 
houetting .a stark ridge of burnt oak 
trees to the west when at last I entered 
the small, weather-warped village that 
met Gruder’s description. 

I stopped before a box-like general 
store with dusty windows and a rusting 
gas pump. Inside the stale air smelled 
of wood smoke and cooking spice. 

“Yes?” 

I hesitated. I could feel the hostile 
glances of several hangers-on. “A loaf 
of bread,” I said, pointing, “and a can 
of those beans.” 

“An’ I thought I knew ’em all, too!” 
an unfriendly voice drawled behind me. 

I sensed the situation—they thought 
I was a new game warden sent in to 
investigate the inevitable deer poach- 


g. 

I studied the white-haired proprietor. 
“Is there an abandoned farmhouse 
around here with some gravel pits be- 
hind it?” 

No answer. 

“He must mean the ‘haunted farm,” 
a flat voice offered. 
pits that something gave birth to—” the 
voice checked itself. 

I paid my bill and turned to go. 

The old proprietor followed me to 
the door. “Thuh ‘haunted farm’ lays 
up thuh west road about three miles. 
When yuh get thar, better take my ad- 
vice—an’ keep right on a-goin’!” 

“Thanks,” I said dryly and departed. 
I had expected as much. 

The abandoned farmhouse lay in 
rotting decay at the wooded edge of 
a large, grown-over apple orchard that 
paralleled the road. At this distance 
the barn and several small buildings 
appeared to be intact, but the roof of 
the large house, I saw, sagged drunken- 
ly in the middle, like a saddle. Beyond 
it I could make out the brush-covered 
lips of the pits. 

I drove the car off the road and hid 
it inside a clump of young pine. Then 
I made a quick supper of the staples 
I'd bought. 

Dusk was settling quietly into the 
orchard by the time I finished and set 
out along the grown-over ruts left by 
gravel trucks when the local roads 
were first being built. The night gave 
promise of being overcast, and I knew 
that the moon would not rise until late. 
It would be a long walk—and an even 
longer walk back through the darkness 
—and I would have preferred to have 
driven the car in. Yet I knew that if 
anything were frequenting this desolate 
place it would be best to have the car 
hidden. 


“It wuz in those ° 


Scattered patches of frozen snow still q 


lay upon the uneven ground. Instinc- ~ 


tively I avoided them, prefering to let 
the grass muffle the sound of my 
hurrying footsteps. 

Shadows were already filling the pits 
as I skirted the brooding farm buildings 
and came upon a well-worn deer trail. 
I followed the trail almost to the edge 
of the pits. Then I sat down with my 
back to a gnarled apple tree and pre- 
pared to wait. 


N IGHT fell quickly. It seemed to 
bring with it an ethereal hush that 
softened the harsh contours of the land. 

I slipped a couple of buckshot loads 
into my 12-gauge and laid my flash- 
light within easy reach. 

Gradually the silence grew dense, 
seemed actually to be pressing in on 
me from all sides. Once I heard the 
thin, plaintive wail of a hound in the 
distant village. That was all. 

I sat thus for a long time, waiting, 
listening. My legs and spine grew chill 
and cramped. I had about decided to 
give in and stand up to stretch, when 
suddenly I experienced the prickly 
sensation that something was passing 
close before me in the dark! 

I strained my ears until they 
thundered with pulse beat. Nothing! 
Nothing but a light, musky breeze—al- 
though I could have sworn that* there 
hadn't been a breath of air stirring a 
moment before. 

With sweating palms I fumbled for 
the flashlight. The white beam stabbed 
through the blackness before me, be- 


hind me, on all sides. I jabbed it 
challengingly against the wooded 
ridges of the pits. Nothing—absolutely 
nothing! 


Shaken, but disgusted with myself 
for having developed a case of “nerves,” 

I prepared to go. The night was far 
too dark anyway, I told myself; I should 
have waited for an early moon. 

And then, purely by chance, I saw 
something that really shook me! 

Clearly outlined in a small patch of 
snow beneath one of the apple trees, 
the dancing light revealed tracks. The 
pronged hoof marks were old, frosted 
over, yet an ageless fear tightened my 
shoulders at sight of them. 

For some places there were only twa « 
of the huge prints, instead of four- 
whatever it was that had left those 
tracks could walk upright! 

The long winter had almost drawn to 
a close when I received the phone call 
from an excited Tim. 

“The Thing has been seen again!” 

“No!” I gasped. “Where?” 

“Comin’ outta the pits behind the old 
‘haunted farm!’” “i 

This time when I returned I was | 
much better equipped to deal with | 
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the Ghost. I had brought along a .80- 
$0 rifle, night glasses and a big thermos 
of steaming coffee. Even more com- 
forting, I had brought with me a com- 
panion. Jim and I had hunted deer 
together and I kmew that I could de- 
pend on him if the going got rough. 

“Weird sort of a place, isn’t it?” 
Jim mused as a quarter moon revealed 
a shifting ground mist that clung to 
trees and buildings. 

I didn’t reply. I was thinking of the 
burly native who'd stepped back off the 
road to watch us suspiciously as we 
drove past the town. This night might 
well be fraught with several dangers. 

We waited. Overhead the frosty 
slice of moon swam through a cloudy 
sky, sending formless shadows stealing 
back and forth through the twisted trees 
of the orchard, and we eyed each 
movement critically. 

I must have dozed, for I was conscious 
of living again in a specter-world of 
childish folklore; vampires and wood 
nymphs; centaur-like apparitions that 
advanced with twitching tails and were 
half man, half animal. It was the 
steely pressure of Jim’s big hand that 
aroused me. 

Jim had the night glasses to his eyes. 
“Look—there!” he said tonelessly. 


l SAW it. In the shadows béside the 
brooding barn. A white form, watch- 
ing us intently through the shifting 
mist! : 

I brought up the .30-30 with one 
motion. Then I hestitated. What if 
it were human? 

Too late, the thing melted from view 
behind the building. 

“Cmon!” I snapped. “We'll en- 
circle the barn. There’s a corral back 
there. If we can corner it—” 

Jim carried a .38 Police Special. Be- 
fore we parted I noticed that he held 
the heavy revolver in one hand. 

I was breathing quickly as I reached 
the corner of the barn. The musk of 
rotting wood hung heavily in my nos- 
trils. I held the flashlight ready. A 
few more steps into the darkness and I 
would know. Cautiously I slipped 
through the first bars of the corral. 

“Crash!” 

' The sound and the motion reached 
me as one! Yet even as the impact 
shattered painfully against my right 
side I managed to depress the light 
button of the flash. 

For one horrible instant a_ solid, 
hairy body pressed close against mine; 
I glimpsed a white blur of horned face. 
And then I was spinning helplessly to 
earth, still conscious of a strong, rancid 
_ odor that the thing left behind it as it 
tushed away into the darkness. 

Bang! 











9 Jim's revolver roared as I scrambled 



















© DISAPPEARING COIN! 
® MAGIC VANISHER! 
© SPRING-AND-RING TRICK! 


FLUS 


%*% 50 MAGIC SECRETS 
BY BLACKSTONE 


The World’s Greatest Magi- 
cian! Coin tricks! Card 
tricks! Match tricks! Illus- 
trated! With easy directions 
by the master magician him- 
self in Blackstone’s own book 
=—‘*My Secrets of Magic.” 





° Gang! Give 
Mystify Mom, Pop, a n! Thrills! 













(Concluded on page 25) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


REAKING UP AND MAKING UP 
—the two most difficult maneuvers 
in your date life! 

It’s awkward to tell the fellow who’s 
been buying your vic needles for six 
months that you've found another source 
of supply. It’s equally hard to gulp 
down your pride long enough to tell 
Suellen that you were in the wrong 
when you blew up about taking her 
home at 12 o'clock. 

Yet the time does come when that 
Steady fellow doesn’t look quite so star- 
spangled, when you see yourself as 
Suellen sees you. How to do what you 
kmow you have to do—and still rate as 
smooth in your own eyes? ?? 

Q. I find I'm not so fond as I thought 


I was of the boy with whom I’ve been 
going steady. How do I break up with 
him? 


A. No need to make a crisis of a love 
that has died a natural death. Half a 
dozen other lights of your life will prob- 


‘ably smolder out before you find a flame 


that will burn forever and amen—with 
ever-increasing brightness. 

Neither is there any need to let a 
nice Joe down with a thud that will put 
a permanent dent in his morale. If you 
suddenly stop speaking to him, or start 
dating other boys overnight without a 
word of explanation, you'll either break 
his heart or make a bitter enemy of him 
—depending on his type. And in either 
case you'll have a guilty feeling every 
time you pass him in the hall for the 
rest of the school year. 

You can let him down gently and 
perhaps insure his having a faintly 
friendly feeling for you if you: 

Don’t drop him cold, but gradually 
take the emphasis off twosome dates 
and put it on crowd activities. When 
Joe suggests that the two of you bowl a 
few rounds on Tuesday night, suggest 
that you ask Deadeye and Janie to come 
with you. Invite Joe over for a Friday 
night session with your vic just as you 
always have—but invite half a dozen 
other kids, too. Once you have Joe in a 
group situation, don’t slight him, but 
do extend your interest around the 
circle. Accustom him to having fun with 
lots of people—instead of just with you. 

After two or three weeks of this 


fy fey ted 


















“Weumay never go back 
together again, but | 
hate to see him wasting 
his money like that.” 


social conditioning, you should be able 
to bring up the subject of “going 
steady” for frank comment: “I like you, 
Joe, but I'd like to go with other boys, 
too. I’ve decided that 16 (14 or 17) is 
too young to settle down with a one 
and only.” Make it clear that you'll still 
be pleased to have Joe ask you for a 
date once in a while—but that you’d 
also like to take in an occasional dance 
with Clem, a football game with Parky. 

Joe may not take this as hard as you 
imagine. Could be the magic has been 
a little on the minus side for him re- 
cently, too. Or your little tactic of in- 
troducing him to the crowd may have 
given him a less narrow outlook on 
womankind. 

If Joe is hurt, you'll at least know 
you've let him down as graciously as 
possible—a courtesy you owe him for 
past devotion. Once you've delivered 
your curtain speech to the best of your 
ability, don’t lose any more sleep over 
the problem. Most boys recover—more 
rapidly than you'd expect—from your 
loss of interest. 

Note for the future: If you don’t leap 
into a declaration of undying love every 
time a boy happens to date you three 
times in a row, you won't have your 
poise threatened twice a year with a 
“break up.” 


Q. When you break up with a girl 
and want to get your pin back, what 
can you do? 

A. Two things: (1) Ask her to re- 
turn your pin. It no longer has any 
meaning for her, and it rightfully be- 
longs to you. (2) Watch your step 
the next time, and don’t be so eager to 
pin ‘em down. 




















































George Clark in the N. Y. Daily News 


Q. My girl and I are on the outs. I 
know now that the fuss was all my 
fault. But she says she’s busy whenever 
I ask her for a date. How can I show 
her I'm sorry? 


A. Say so—if you really are sorry. 
Misunderstandings have to be cleared 
away before she lends an understanding 
ear to your Saturday night plans. And 
if the quarrel was your fault—the apol- 
ogy is your responsibility. 

Don’t be surprised if Suellen refuses 
to talk dates, when you haven’t indi- 
cated that you think there was anything 
wrong with your insisting on keeping 
her out past her family deadline. You 
may be all over your annoyance that 
started the fireworks. But if Suellen is 
still brooding about the incident, you'll 
have to give her a good reason for for- 
getting it. 

The best one we know is a sincere, 
to the point: “I’m sorry, Suellen. I was 
wrong. It won’t happen again.” Deliver 
the apology in person, or if she wont 
give you a chance to talk, send her a 
note. 

There’s something irresistible about 
a sincere apology, delivered of your 
own free will. Most girls will give you 
another chance to prove you mean what 
you say. 


If you have questions of general im 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


WATCH FOR: “Jam Session” nett ® 


week. Readers debate: Do Teen- 
Today Have Too Much or Too 
Freedom? . 
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9% Potters, furtively sneaking through at 


Ghost of the Gravel Pits 
(Concluded from page 23) 


frantically to my feet, searching for the 
fallen flashlight. 

“It’s the Ghost!” Jim yelled. “In- 
side the barn—” his words were lost 
under the protesting clatter of a heavy 
door being slammed shut. 

Within the dark building bedlam had 
broken loose. Again and again there 
came the splintering crash of a power- 
ful body striking against unseen ob- 
structions. I ran forward. 

Jim was a dark blur leaning against 
the shivering door, panting for breath. 

“Open it,” I yelled, “and stand 
clear!” Man, beast or devil, I still had 
faith in the .30-30. 

Jim did so. I saw him leap sideways 
as I brought up the gun. 

Silence. Silence broken only by a 
throaty, labored breathing coming from 
somewhere inside the black void before 
me. 

“Come out!” I heard myself ordering 
crazily. “Come out or I’ll—” 

I sensed the murderous, vengeful 
rush even before the hoofed feet rang 
against the wooden floor. A piercing, 
inhuman scream rent the night as flame 
spurted from the .30-30 once, twice— 
three times! 

“For heaven’s sake, get the light!” I 
implored. “I’ve killed it!’ And I re- 
strained myself from rushing forward 
to render assistance. 

There was now only a pitiful gasping 
for breath, and I could hear a body try- 
ing to drag itself away. I attempted to 
strike a match. I couldn't. 

The sound changed to a rattling 
choking that grew louder—demanding. 
“Bring the light—quick!” I pleaded 
again. 

And then Jim returned. We stood 
shoulder to shoulder, grateful for each 
other’s presence. Then the light played 
over the blood-soaked animal that lay 
dying at our feet. 


-™ before us was the white face, 
the hairy, whiskered jaw, the liquid, 
glazing eyes. And, most fearful of all, 
the demonic horns jutting up out of the 
skull! 

Jim squatted down and started in dis- 
belief at the flaring, crimsoning nostrils, 
the chisel-like teeth. “A goat!” he 
whispered. “Just a big, common old 
farm billy!” 

I looked at the snow-white, quiver- 
ing body, and nodded. It was true. 
Suddenly I felt let down, spent—I had 
expected something else— 

“I see what happened,” I said at 
last. “This grisly old hermit has been 
soloing on this spook farm for years, 
Maybe since it was abandoned. Deer 


night, with both game wardens and 
Jersey Devil plaguing them with un- 
reasoning panic, saw what their fears 
and superstitions led them to believe. 
A whiskered face, caught by a flash- 
light beam high up in the mists, cer- 
tainly could look like a ghost!” 

“Yes,” Jim agreed. “And that ex- 
plains those tracks you saw in that small 
patch of snow—the old goat was stand- 
ing on his hind legs, reaching up to 
eat the new branches on the apple 
tree.” 

We were carrying out the heavy car- 


* cass when they came—silent, suspicious 


figures that seemed to rise up from out 
of the ground as they fell in solemn 
step in the blackness behind us. No 
word was spoken, only a weird mutter 
of hushed sound that rose and fell 





strange people, pallbearers shrouding ~~ 
the white body of the goat in the grave- 
clothes of a superstition that was too 
tenuous to die. 














Poor Timing 


Pookie: “I hadn’t been talking to the 
fellow for more than five minutes when 
he called me a fool.” _ 

Ed: “What caused the delay?” 

Canadian High News 
Lost 

Mother (to son wandering around 
the room) : “What are you looking for?” 

Son: “Nothing.” 

Mother: “You'll find it in the box 


where the candy was.” 
The Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest 








How fo fix a tiff in a jiff ! 









eS. 

1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 





3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear ¢ Sports Shirts 



































2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 





4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you've 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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a whistle toots, a bloated pigskin 
rises, and millions of Americans 
settle down to watch 22 Tarzans try to 
nudge one another into the next county. 
That’s football, pal, and there’s no 
game like it. The~ pigskin is kicked, 
tossed, and toted all over the place. 
From time to time, amid yells of “Rob- 
ber!” and deep moans, it is set back 
15 yards for no reason that Daisy Doats 
in Row ZZ, Seat 99 can see. And at 
moments it may vanish entirely from 
where it is supposed to be, turning up, 
through that old black magic, at some 
far removed spot. 

Really to know what's going on in a 
football game, it would be smart if 
Daisy once in a while took her baby- 
blue eyes off the ball and gave a look at 
the humble peasants who toil on the 
line. 

The guards, the tackles, and the cen- 
ter don’t show up just to fill out the 11 
positions required by the rules. Each 
guy has a definite assignment on every 
play. And it is their skilled labor, plus 
that of the blocking back, which paves 
the way for the fancy stuff. 

Our friend Daisy, sitting in the 
stands, knows from nothing. All she sees 
is a sudden riot on the 35-yard stripe 
and, emerging from a mass of scram- 
bled arms and legs, a noble halfback 
streaking for dear life and the end zone. 

As he drops (dead, for all she knows) 
over the last white-washed line, Daisy 
slams the guy in front of her and gur- 
gles, “Wow, isn’t he won-derful!” 

The boy friend doesn’t think so. He 
growls, “Kate Smith could have made 
a touchdown through a hole like that. 


A LL over the good earth, these days, 


How fo Watch a 
Football Game 





By Herman L. Masin 
Sports Editor 


The set-up was perfect. No one even 
laid a hand on the ball-carrier. So why 
get hysterical over the guy?” The 
cheers, he claims, should go to the ten 
heroes who made’ the run possible. 

He praises five of them in partio- 
ular: (1) The quarterback who started 
the play with a fake that drew the de- 
fense out of position; (2) the right 
guard who took out the backer-up; (3) 
the right halfback who smacked the 
defensive end into the bleachers; (4) 
the right end who blocked the enemy 
tackle in; and (5) good old Strepto- 
coccus, who went down and dumped 
the safety man. 


The Hero of the Hour 


Our boy’s criticism is wasted on his 
girl friend. She still feels that the 
hero of the hour is the fellow who took 
the ball across. “Why should I watch 
those elephants bump heads?” she says. 
“Tll miss seeing a touchdown, maybe. 
Anyway, what do they have a coach 
for? Let him watch the linemen.” You 
can’t do much with this kind of fan. 
She sees what she likes. 

Or there’s Betty Blimp. Betty spies 
her “dearest” friend a couple of rows 
ahead. She screams down at her, and 
the friend comes up and squeezes into a 
narrow opening between Betty and the 
fellow with the dirty look on his face 
next to her. 

The gals discuss Gregory Peck and 
take note of what the smartly dressed 
co-ed is wearing. (“Look at that circu- 
lar skirt Mary Jane is wearing. Gn her 
the New Look is an Old Spectacle.”) 


When the sun sinks and the snake | 
dance is over, they have had a beaut 
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~ ful afternoon. They only know that the a game, is to learn something about 
team which tore down the goal posts. 


won the game. 

Of course, there are some boys and 
girls who really want to know what’s 
going on behind the scenes. What can 
you do to sharpen your powers of ob- 
servation? To start with, keep an eye 
on the offensive right end for a few 
plays. 

He will usually be doing one of four 
things: (1) Blocking the defensive 
tackle in or out; (2) going straight 
down the field to block the defensive 
fullback; (3) cutting down the field 
as a pass receiver; or (4) coming back 
behind the line. 

The manner in which he moves is a 
good tip-off on the play that is being 
run. For instance, if he tries to block 
the tackle in, nine times out of ten the 
ball-carrier will go to the outside of 
him. 

Should he drive through for the full- 
back, the ball, in most cases, will go 
either inside his position or to the left 
of center. 

Should he hurry down the field, a 
pass is usually the answer. 

If his path takes him behind his own 
line, you may expect an end-around 
play or a pass. 

Another good idea, before going to 


— 


the different formations. Ask somebody 
who knows football to diagram these 
formations for you. This will make it 
much easier for you to follow the ball 
and to anticipate what the offense will 
do. 

Take the T Formation, for instance. 
When you see the quarterback line up 
practically on top of the center, with 
the three other backs on a straight line 
about four yards to the rear, that’s the 
T, sister. And if you want to know what 
happens to the ball, you’d better keep 
your eye on the quarterback. He'll start 
every play with a fake or a pass to 
another back. 

Having gotten a hint as to what to 
expect, it is now easy to pick up the 
rest of the action and see what the 
ball-carrier will do with his opportunity. 

Sometimes by the time you swing 
your eyes back to the ball-carrier, he 
will already be lying on the ground 
with four or five heavyweights sitting 
on his chest. 

In most instances it won't be his fault. 
Even Davis and Blanchard had to have 
good blocking to get by the line of 
scrimmage. A_ great ball-carrier is 
judged by what he can do beyond 
the line of scrimmage. 

Boom! There goes the kick-off! 














TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Fourth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU (Lunch) 





Take along sandwiches with hearty fillings; crisp, crunchy, 
raw vegetables; fresh fruit; cookies. Wrap ‘em in wax paper 
and carry your milk in a thermos or buy it at school. 






























Footwork for future 
All-Americans 


or: WHEN YOU PUNT...WATCH YOUR FOOTWORKI 


Form, stamina—Keds 
help you with both. 
Many of today’s fa- 
mous football players 
began scrimmaging in 
Keds—the shoes that 
really help footwork. 





BODY BALANCE 
EXERCISE 


5 minutes daily will 
improve control and 

ance. Dig left toe 
into ground, swing 
right foot back, them 
bigh in 


FINISH OF 
SNAP KICK 


When you first at- 
tempt to exercise, no 
more follow-through 
fs needed than shown 
here. Keep toes de- 
pressed, instep high, 





FOLLOW- 
THROUGH 


Follow-through fs 
essential to per kick 
ing. Dig in, get your 
body behind each 

unt. Keep eyes on 
bal, head down. The 
onger your instep re- 
mains on the ball the 
farther it will travel, 
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31 All Different 10c 


scores of new varieties here for your 
collection! gly and little stamps, bisected stamp, Com- 
memoratives, triangles, high values! Bicolored Beauties! 

countries! Every stamp is different. Every stamp 

will delight in owning. Think of the fun you 
wit { All for only 10c to approval applicants. Write 
today receive special Ionian Island Stamp extra. 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 494, Calais, Me. 
$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!l! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure bunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 

foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stam; 
French, Cape Juby, 
commemoratives and 
for 10¢ to 
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sendin. . Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
ay Be Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 
FREE—Illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


nice collection - stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
the ‘orld — also New Zealand Centennial — 








_ French Colonials — Early British Colo- 
ran J Indies — South American and War stamps 
sample copy ‘ans Le Magazine. Send only 


eh ay Ry TAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 


Different Stamps 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Con- 
sd stamps worth up to 15c 
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HARRIS & CO., 


"ZEKE SEZ” 


Ask for Colorful Appravals and Receive 
a Scarce Set FREE. 


ZEKE’S STAMP SHOPPE, Dept. 7, Howard, R. 1. 


107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 








MATCHLESS — BARGAIN 
Diff. Hitler heads War issues and the Magn agg superb 
Set. This alone catalogs $2.3 Scotts. 
All this for only $.20 to applicants for ae general 
foreign aprovais. 
REBEL STAMP SHOP 
Dept. Q Box 212 Philadelphia, Mississippi 


FREE — CONFUCIUS SET!! 


Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stamps — 
‘ours FREE if you ask for foreign appr s. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Bex 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., 


FRE Irish Commemora- 


tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With § 
Is. 3c Postage Please . _ 

\WMAX, 123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


Buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds 
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Will Rogers Stamp Nov. 4, 
Fort Bliss Stamp Nov. 5 


HE designs of the Will Rogers and 

Fort Bliss commemorative 3-cent 
stamps have been announced by the 
Post Office. Advance photographs of 
them are reproduced below. 

The Will Rogers stamp will go on 
first-day sale at his birthplace, Clare- 
more, Oklahoma, Nov. 4. First-day sales 
of the Fort Bliss stamp will be at El 
Paso, Texas, Nov. 5. Stamp collectors 
desiring first-day covers should send 
their self-addressed envelopes and re- 
mittances to the Postmasters at these 
places immediately. 





Will Rogers (born 1879, died 1935) 
was one of the most popular Americans 
of his time. He won his early popularity 
as an entertainer, doing rope-tricks and 
telling funny stories as he twirled his 
lasso. Later, he wrote a daily newspaper 
column which was printed in hundreds 
of cities. One reason for his popularity 
was his warm personality and his gen- 
erosity. His own words, printed on the 
new stamp, reveal some of his philos- 
ophy. They are: “I never met a man I 
didn’t like.” He was killed in an air- 
plane crash with the round-the-world 
flyer, Wiley Post, near Point Barrow, 
Alaska, Aug. 15, 1935. 

Fort Bliss is this year celebrating the 
100th anniversary of the first fort built 
there, In 1854, it was named Fort Bliss 
after William Wallace Smith Bliss, chief 
of staff to General Zachary Taylor, 
Commander of the U. S. Army at the 
Texas border, in the Mexican War. 

After being flooded twice by the over- 
flowing Rio Grande, Fort Bliss, in 1893, 
was moved to its present site on an 
elevation just northeast of the city limits 
of El] Paso, occupying an area of 6,000 
acres. In the days when horses were as 
important to the army as tanks are now, 
Fort Bliss was the largest cavalry post 
in the U. S. 

The central design of the stamp is a 
triangle, which shows a rocket in flight 
above the buildings of Fort Bliss. 


You Are What You Eat 
(Concluded from page 13) 





But you can’t sprinkle iron shavings 
on your cereals, or nibble on chalk 
between meals, or take a bite out of a 
copper pot to get those minerals. You 
can get them only from food. 

The age of refinement in which we 
live deprives us of many minerals our 
forefathers consumed without knowing 
a thing about them. Whole grains are 
loaded with minerals in their husks, 
The outer green leaves of lettuce often 
thrown away are far richer in minerals 
than the white hearts. A meat like liver 
is literally a gold mine of minerals. 

Milk gets a good deal of publicity as 
a calcium-rich food. It deserves it. 
Every time you drink a glass of milk, 
you are providing your body with the 


wherewithal to build bones and teeth ° 


and keep your muscle and nerve re 
sponses normal. 

When you don’t give your body the 
calcium it needs, it tries to make adjust- 
ments by taking some of the mineral 
away from your bones and the teeth. 
Finger nails that break easily may mean 
that you need more calcium and other 
minerals. 

It is more important for you to drink 
milk during your growing years than 
at any other time in your life. That's 
only logical, since growth involves the 
vital business of building bones. 

Milk, though a superior source of 
calcium, is not the only one. You can 
also get the mineral from cheese and 
from many green vegetables, such as 
kale, broccoli, beet and turnip greens. 

Phosphorus works together with cal- 
cium in the body. Both are required 
for sound teeth and good bones, as well 
as for other reasons. Phosphorus isn't 
hard to get. Meat, eggs, cheese, beans, 
milk will keep you well supplied. 

Iron and copper are the two minerals 
we associate with good red blood. 
When you don’t get enough of these 
minerals, anemia occurs. Anemia is 
another name for poor blood. It shows 
itself in pale “greenish” skin, constant 
tiredness and a general lack of interest 
in anything. 

Spinach has been widely touted as 
the “iron” food, but there are many 
others that provide as much or more. 
Eggs, liver, molasses, seafood, greet 
leafy vegetables like watercress, kale 
and dandelion leaves, and fruits like 
dried apricots and prunes are good 
sourees of the mineral. 

Even in this brief discussion about 
foods, one fact stands out. Certain 
foods seem to be mentioned constantly. 


These foods are milk and dairy foods, 


meat, fish, whole grains, bread and 






cereals, vegetables, and fruits. Theres 
your clue to good eating! 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


MACBETH (Republic. Produced by 
Charles Feldman. Directed by 
Orson Welles.) 


One of Macbeth’s famous lines com- 
pares life to a “tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” To our way of thinking, there 
are too many moments in Orson Welles’ 
production of Shakespeare’s great trag- 
edy of Macbeth when the above de- 
scription could well be applied to the 
action on the screen. 

As an actor, Welles would have done 
well to have mulled over Hamlet’s ad- 
vice to the players (words so well- 
delivered recently by Sir Laurence 
Olivier). For the excesses of the theatre 
which Hamlet describes are among the. 
chief shortcomings of this production. 

The best thing about Welles’ Mac- 
beth is his conception of the story as 
a violent, nightmarish tale of bloodshed. 
His murky mists provide a proper set- 
ting for the strange, unnatural doings 
of the play. Here is a world where the 
natural order of things has been upset— 
where unleashed evil roams the night— 
where sleep (noted in Shakespeare for 
its power to “knit up the ravell’d sleeve 
of care”) comes to few. 

Welles’ conception of the character 
of Macbeth—as a man whose initial evil 
act breeds a horde of other evils to 
send him rushing to his doom—is also 
sound. 

But between his conception of the 
play and his execution of the action 
on the screen, something happens. Al- 
though he grasps Shakespeare’s intent, 
Welles fails to make Shakespeare’s lines 
clear, his action interesting, or the 
tragedy of the play meaningful. 


No Suspense, No Interest 

The story starts on such a high pitch 
of tension that it cannot become more 
tense as the screenplay unfolds; the 
story does not build in momentum to 
carry our interest forward. 

When we first see Macbeth (played 
by Welles), we have the feeling he is 
at the full height of his evil genius— 
tather than that the evil seed has just 
been planted in his mind. Since it does 
hot seem that he can become more 
/ evil, there is no suspense. The tragedy 
8 complete in our first glimpse of Mac- 


Moreover, Welles’ performance does 
not suggest, as we feel it should, that 
Macbeth’s is a great mind (even though 
it be a mind overthrown by evil im- 
pulses). In order for this play to be 
really tragic, we must have the feeling 
that Macbeth’s mind was perceptive 
enough to grasp the meaning of virtue; 
he must have a brief; but real, tussle 
with his conscience immediately after 
he kills Duncan; he must be aware of 
the extent of his villainy if his subse- 
quent terror of his deeds is to have any 
meaning. As Welles depicts Macbeth’s 
doubts, they seem like mere words 
without accompanying feelings; no real 
struggle with his soul is suggested. 

Just as Macbeth’s character seems all 
of one texture—with no sidelights or 
development offered, so does the action 
of the play seem one hectic piece. 
The scenes are edited so that it seems 
that the action, which must have cov- 
ered several months at least, all takes 
place in one afternoon. Nor is there any 
variety of pace to give it interest. 

The way in which the scenes are 
piled one on top of the other without 
clear transitions makes the screenplay 
difficult to follow. A friend, who saw 
the film with us, commented: “If I had 
never read the play, I wouldn’t have 
known what was going on half the 
time.” 

Perhaps the greatest defect of all— 
Shakespeare’s words do not come across 
with clarity and meaning, And having 
recently heard Olivier and his cast de- 
liver Shakespeare’s lines with all the 
vitality and beauty that is in them, we 
realize that when the words are lost, 
Shakespeare is lost. 


Poor Diction and a Scotch Burr 

Too often Welles dominates the 
words—words which should never have 
to play second fiddle to a second-rate 
actor. He destroys Shakespeare’s em- 
phasis with his action or facial contor- 
tions, and often he just plain speaks 
them poorly. Less serious, but amusing, 
Welles has cultivated a slight Scotch 
burr with which to abet his characteri- 
zation of the Scotch nobleman. How- 
ever, half the time he forgets his Scotch 
diction, and when he does remember, 
he lays it on extra thick to make up 
for his lapses. 

To see or not to see the film, that is 
the question: If you know and like 
Macbeth as a play, you may be curious 
just to see what a man of considerable 
energy and imagination (if somewhat 
inclined to forget that “the play’s the 
thing”) does with Macbeth on the 
screen. Although we personally did not 
like the film, we will give Welles two 
checks for effort —and our readers the 
warning that they may wish they had 
saved their money on this round. For 
really good Shakespeare, we'd advise 
seeing Olivier’s Hamlet twice. 
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SHINOLA 


Shinola's scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
nomical to buy. For good groom- 
ing and longer wear—KEEP ™ SHIN- 
ING WITH SHINOLA. In Conada It’s 2-in-1 
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Your choice of two big initials from A 
Z... or any two numerals! Each 
wool; 4-inch size! Also, at no extra cost, 
complete catalog of initials, emblems, 
banners, pennants, special caps, athletic 
and sweat shirts for clubs, camps, - ae 
izations; special club-letters, emb! 

i made to your request. Lists all types. 


4 FREE CATALOG 


Just mail coupon with ws 25 cents 
letters or numerals plus big FREE catalog. 
RUSH today! 


THE PATCH KING, Dept. 3910 
P.O. Box 101, Madison Sq. Station, N.Y.C., 10 
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| Learn how 
to become 
a RANGER 


We'll send you FREE 10 Official Ranger 
Rifle targets and information-packed 
folder telling how to handle firearms 
safely, how to become a rifle Ranger (with 
the .22 22 you now have), how to qualify for 
Ranger Shooting 
Emblem to wear 
on shirt or jacket, 
how to get further 
guidance from 
National Rifle 
Association, 
etc. Use cou- 
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i gomes for tiny tots, 
skill games and chance gomes for 
the entire fomily! Ask your dealer 
te shew you: 


: A GAMES for KIDS from 3 to 83 


Corrom - Crekinole 
Boord, Lok-Blok, Are 
kitoy, Bagatelle, 
Kikit, Nok-Hockey, 
Fox Hunt, Whirli- 
“ gear, Whack-te, 

Rainbow Racing, ™ 
Orive’N Putt Gusher, ond others, 
Golf Game 
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SENIORS itrerkc's owt Becw, 
tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% yo ges Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
teday for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


> J ATTENTION SENIORS!! 
Sell your School Classmates the best 4 
of os wag pee gee NAME CARDS in 
country. Lowest prices ever gg hoe je pay 
gel >. Monthly 












| Write GRAPT-CARD agrees ass sit 





BUY U. 5S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Good Excuse 


The youngster was being chided for 
his low grades. As an alibi he said, 
“Well, all the boys at school got C’s 
and D’s, too.” 

“All of them?” he was cross-ques- 
tioned. “How about Johnny Jones, who 
lives down the street?” 

“Oh, he got high grades,” the boy 
admitted, “But you see, he’s different. 
He has two bright parents.” 


Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest 


Pioneering Spirit 

A Quaker pioneer, walking from the 
meeting house, had his trusty flintlock 
ready. A non-believer accosted him: 
“Brother Nathan, is it not your belief 
that what is destined to be will be?” 

“Yes,” said the Quaker. 

“Then, if all the Indians in the 
province attacked the meeting house 


and your time had not come, you 
would not be harmed?” 

“True,” answered -the Quaker. 

“But if your time had come,” insisted 


the other, “then, no matter what you 
did, it would do no good?” 

“That’s right,” the Quaker agreed. 

“Then why do you carry your gun 
to the meeting?” 

Gravely the Quaker replied, “On my 
way to or from the meeting, I might 
see an Indian whose time had come.” 

True 
Artistic Sense 

Art Student: “You're the first model 
I've kissed.” 

Model: “Really. How many have you 
had?” 

Art Student: “Four—an apple, an 
orange, a vase of flowers, and you.” 

Safer Way 
Just the Type 

Molly McGee reported to Fibber 
that her Uncle Dennis had become an 
artist’s model up Alaska way. 

“Why, he’s one of the homeliest guys 
I ever saw,” snorted Fibber. 

“Of course, he is,” Molly admitted. 
“He gets a dollar an hour posing for 
totem poles.” 

NBC Radio Program 


The Old Line 

You can say she’s a vision, can’t say 
she’s a sight. 

And no woman is skinny, she’s slender 
and slight. 

If she burns you up, say she sets you 
afire, 

And you'll always be welcome, you 
tricky old liar! 


Quaker Campus 


Hair-raising Story 


Sam was passing a barber shop, and — 


was attracted by a sign: 


Your Hair Restored in One Treatment 
$10.00 
Guaranteed Results 


Sam recalled the curling black locks 
of his younger days. Girls used to smile 
at him—now they just giggled. With his 
hair restored, he’d slay ‘em. 

He went into the shop, pointed to the 
sign. “Is that a money-back guarantee?” 
he asked loudly. 

“Yes, sir,” said the barber. 
back guarantee.” 

“Okay,” said Sam. 

The barber doused Sam’s scalp with 
weird-smelling chemicals. He massaged, 
then placed over Sam’s head a large 
metal hood. 

Sulphurous fumes arose. Sparks sput- 
tered. A greenish halo enveloped Sam. 
Five minutes passed. Ten. Then a bell 


“Money- 


+ rang. 


The barber pulled away the hood, 
whipped off the towel, and held a mirror 
before Sam’s dazed eyes. Flowing from 
Sam’s forehead to the very nape of his 
neck was a princely pompadour, black 
as night, straight as string. 

“There you are, sir,” beamed the 
barber. “Satisfied?” 

Sam’s face turned purple. “Give me 
back my ten dollars!” he screamed. 

“W-what?” stammered the _ barber. 
“But—but why?” 

“Mine was curly!” 

Magazine Digest 
From Missouri 

“Aren’t people funny?” 

“Yes. If you tell a man that there are 
270,678,934,341 stars in the universe, 
he'll believe you—but if a sign says 
‘Fresh Paint,’ that same man has to 


make a personal investigation.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Life in the Arctic 


Pookie: “In the Arctic, the Eskimos 
eat whale meat and blubber.” 
Ed: “You would too, if you had to eat 


whale meat.” 
Canadian High News 
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Jeff Keate in Cartoons of the Month 


“I can’t help it —1 just don’t like: 
the idea of being raised in jungles 


that are filled with wild anime 
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MY GREATEST DAY IN FOOTBALL, 
by 37 famous players and coaches. 
Barnes. 1948. $3. 


Fans of fast and furious football action 
will enjoy “tackling” this book. Here, 
87 famous coaches and players relate the 
greatest thrills of their careers. 

Their stories recall some of the most 
famous moments in football history and 
describe, in play by play detail, just 
how they happened. But not all of the 
authors chose big-time games. The 
game that Glenn Dobbs, the All-Ameri- 
can college and pro star, remembers 
best is a high school contest in which 
he played only three minutes and didn’t 
score a point! 

The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of football champions. 


THAT GIRL OF PIERRE’S, by Robert Davis, 
Holiday House. New York. 1948. 
$2.50. 

Thiseis a light novel about a village 
girl in post-war France. Like so many 
of her countrymen who struggled back 
into their villages after the oecupation, 
Danielle finds that nothing has yet been 
heard of her parents or of the boy who 
had been her girlhood friend. She must 
set out to reconstruct a normal life for 
herself, her grandmother, and her small 
brother from run-down vineyards— 
without money, tools, animals, or help. 
By the time the missing persons in Dan- 
ielle’s life return, most of the villagers 
have had cause to realize that “that girl 
of Pierre’s”*—who fled three years ago 
ad returned a young lady—had a de- 
temination and resourcefulness to re- 
spect. 

This book makes no claim to be- 
ing an outstanding literary piece. It is 
just simple story with a sensitive pic- 
ture of some of the problems French 
villagers are still facing today. 





ng from That Girl of Pierre’s 





Just in case you thought it was something to eat, a 





this kind 


° -- not this 





“ham” is an 


amateur radio operator licensed by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to operate a “shack” (radio jargon for an amateur transmit- 
ting and receiving station). When you become a ham, you’re no longer 


just on the receiving end of radio . 


- you’re able to carry on two-way 


‘ communications with other hams all over the world And not only is 
this one of the most exciting of all hobbies; it frequently leads to a 
well-paid future as a commercial radio operator, radio-electronics 
technician or engineer! 





get in on the fun yourself 


Many hams got their start with a simple 
Lafayette radio kit, just like the ones de- 
scribed below. They’re easy to build, they’re 
instructive, and you'll get a terrific kick out 
of building your own radio receiver! Not 
limited to boys, either. There are hundreds 
of girl hams who are real experts! 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 
full visual simplified assembly instructions in each kit 





4.5-Tube AC-DC Kit—With plastic 
cabinet. Circuit is the extremely 
popular 5-tube AC-DC superhetero- 
dyne using 12SA7, 12SK7, 12SQ7, 
650L6 and 35Z5 tubes. Streamlined 
airplane dial with wide tuning 
range covering 550 to 1600 KC, 
built-in loop antenna and a new 
Alnico V speaker. Cabinet is a 
beautiful modern design made of 


brown plas’ 


tic. 
No. 82N24456SC—with cabinet = 
tubes $13.7 


eee eeeeeeeereessere 


On mail orders you will be 
Charged a few cents extra 


for postage. 





Ry 


2. One-Tube Kit, ideal for 3. 8-Tube AC-DC Student 
elementary training, dee Kit—Designed for basic re- 


: iver training at lowest 
tector operation, regenera- ‘*!Ve 
tion instruction, and align- possible cost. Simplicity of 


sntert prosodiaye. Uses G00GT construction and foolproof 


‘ operation will instill confi- 
regenerative detector. Free dence in beginner’s mind. 
quency range 550-1700 KC. 


Covers a = yr se 
Operates from either power erates on 110 volt AC-DC. 
supply kits listed below. [ses 2-635, a 
Less tubes, headphones are, Vee See ae 
° * earphones. Simple to con+ 
power supply. struct—all you need is a 
No. 82N24523SC — Panel, po tr mea pliers, and a 
oes oe ee: 0 $2N445980—sh wt. 
195". cesecccccee $4.84 o. ps. 
33% aid © Bliccescscces vo $648 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST RADIO SUPPLY ORGANIZATION 


order by mail, or shop in per- 
son at any one of our outists: 
NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 
$42 E. Fordham Rd., 
Bronx 


CHICAGO 
901 W. Jackson Bivd. 
229 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree St. 


BOSTON 
110 Federal St. 
NEWARK 
24 Central Ave. 


WIN A BIG PRIZE 


A new Radio-Electronics Division of the Scholastic National Arts 
Awards program is being-sponsored by Lafayette-Concord, to 
stimulate student interest in this rapidly expanding field. Prizes 
will be awarded for construction of projects in the field of Radio-~ 
Electronics, such as: multi-tube receiver or transmitter, portable 
or home type, photo-electric or capacity-operated relays, audio 
amplifier, or test equipment. Ask your shop teacher for details! 
Group iv (For Vocational ot Trade ¢ Goheots) 
First ow $100 Second Prize: 


Groep iit ew 5 (For ime oe 72th Grades) = 


First Prize: 
I ae the ond 1 “10th Gredes 
viret Pritt Siena pas ‘prise: $16 
Nine other « # e8. au pric in grec ig: 
A 25% bonus will be Oe ning entry 


constructed with | esutteDomcord’ equipment. 








when you mean 
“catch” 


And the classiest catch of the season is PLANTERS PEANUTS—a 5c bag-full 
of tasty, meaty nourishment—the perfect between-meal and game-time 
“munch.” They’re rich in stamina-building vitamins and they’‘re just as rich 
in flavor. That’s why so many people in every walk of life eat PLANTERS. 
You get the best when you ask for PLANTERS—whether it’s a 5c bag of 
those crisp, delicious salted peanuts, or a big 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK 
Peanut Bar. Look for ‘Mr. Peanut’’ on the wrapper to make sure you're 
getting genuine PLANTERS. 
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Printing 
November 10 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Facts about the Printing Industry for 
Schools, Backus and Hamlin (’46), American Type Found- 
as, Dep’t. of Education, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth 13, 
N. J., free. Printing, American Industrial Giant, H. Hart 
(45), Printing House of Leo Hart, Rochester 1, N. Y., 50 
ents. Printing—Yesterday and Today, D. C. McMurtrie 
(43), A. H. Allen, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 25 
cents. 

ARTICLES: “Printing Gets a New Look,” G. H. Waltz, 
Popular Science, May ’48. “Printing Faces a New Era,” Busi- 
uss Week, Mar. 13, 48. “John Gutenberg,” J. L. Wayne, 
Hobbies, Apr. 45. “Look at This, Mr. Gutenberg,” J. Walker, 
Harper's, July °48. 

BOOKS: Printing for the Schools, C. W. Hague (Bruce, 
8) $2.50. Black and White, the Story of Books, M. Ilin 
(Lippincott, °32), $1.75. Practice of Printing, R. W. Polk, 
(Manual Arts, 37), $1.80. 

FILM: Printing. (Your Life Work series.) Prod. Voca- 
tional Guidance Films. Dist. Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 
708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa. Sound, b&w, 11 
ain., rent or sale, with guide. How art of printing has con- 
tibuted to man’s progress, with views of the many differ- 
at jobs involved. 

FILMSTRIP: Five Centuries of Type Founding. Prod. 
loucks & Norling. Dist. Am. Type Founders, Inc., 200 El- 
nora Ave., Elizabeth 13, N. J. Sound. b&w. 25 min. Loan 
sale. History and development of famous printing types. 


ul did to Education 


time November 10 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


rich PAMPHLETS: Shall Government Susidize Our Public 
ERS. §ihools? R. A. Millikan (’48, American Affairs Pamphlet), 
j of National Industrial.Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 

l, 25 cents. Is Federal Aid to Education Necessary? J. K. 
DCK Norton and others (’47, American Forum of the Air, Vol. 9, 
yu‘re §M0. 33), Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
m 18, D. C., 10 cents. One Hundred Sixty Years of Fed- 
ml Aid to Education (’46, Education for Learning Series 

Yo. 1), National Education Assn, 1201 16th St., Washington 
£D. C., 15 cents. We Can Have Better Schools (’46, PAP 
No. 112) ), Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
6, 20 cents. 

MAGAZINES: “Federal Aid to Education,” (Special issue), 
Wenior Scholastic, Nov. 10, ’47. “Federal Aid to Save Our 
hools,” Senior Scholastic, Mar. 5, 45. “Federal Funds for 
fiblic Schools,” Congressional Digest, Feb. ’46. “Our Des- 
tate Need for More Schools,” G. J. Hecht, Parents’ Maga- 
, Sept. 48. “Federal Aid to Elementary and Secondary 
Mucation,” C. A. Quattlebaum, School Life, July *48. “En- 
le of Democracy,” J. B. Conant, National Education Assn. 
nal, May ’48. “Federal School-Help Plan,” United States 
es, Apr. 16, ’48. “All Our Children,” M. S. Stewart, Sur- 

§ Graphic, Nov. °47. 

} DOKS: Federal Aid to Education (’40, Reference Shelf, 
L XIV, No. 10), J. E. Johnsen, H. W. Wilson, 950 Uni- 
ity Ave., N. Y., 52, $1.25. Paths to Better Schools (’45, 
Twenty-Third Yearbook), NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 
Look at Our Schools. Mort and Vincent, (Cattell, ’46), 

















TOOLS for 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


IFACHERS 


Interstate Compacts 


November 17 in World Week 


BOOKS: The Book of the States, 1948-49 (Council of 
State Governments, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.) pp. 
27-52, lists compacts negotiated since 1934 (details on 
some). 

ARTICLES: For some recent activities under compacts— 
“Oil Forecast,” Business Week, Sept. 4, 48 (Oil Compact 
Commission) ; “Calmer Waters,” Business Week, Aug. 7, 48 
(Colorado River Compact); “Eight State Drive to Clean Up 
Rivers,” Business Week, July 31, ’48 (Ohio River Sanitation 
Compact) ; “What an Airport!” Saturday Evening Post, May 
22, ’48 (Port of New York Authority). 

FILMS: Colorado River. Prod. and dist. Coronet Instruc- 
tion Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 11 min. 
Rent or sale. Rivers of the Pacific Slope. Prod. and dist. 
Coronet Films (as above). Sound. color or b&w. 11 min. 
sale or rent. (Includes story of Colorado River.) 


Uruguay 
November 17 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Uruguay, Vigorous Democracy (10c), 
1945, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C.; Uru- 
guay (American Nation Series No. 20), 1943 (5c), Pan 
American Union, Wash. 6, D. C.; Uruguay, in Story and 
Pictures, by Lois Donaldson (50c), 1943, Whitman; Re- 
publics of the Pampas-Uruguay, by S. Greenbie (Good 
Neighbor Series), 1943 (50c), Row, Peterson & Co.; Latin 
America, Land of Golden Legend (Headline Series), 1947, 
(35c), Foreign Policy Ass’n. 

BOOKS: Lands of the Dawning Morrow, Carleton Beals 
(Bobbs, Indianapolis, 1948), $4; The River Plate Republics, 
Betty de Sherbinin (Coward-McCann, 1947), $4; Latin 
America, Past and Present, Russell. H. Fitzgibbon (Heath, 
Boston, 1946), $2.20. 

FILM STRIP: Uruguay, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill., 30 frames, deals 
with people, occupations, government, schools, and living 
conditions in Uruguay. 


Office Practice 


In Practical English 


See Jerry’s “Dear Joe” letters and the weekly “Letter Per- 
fect” columns. 

PAMPHLET: The Perfect Secretary, 28 pages. 1945. 
Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. Free. Handbook of 
office behavior. 

FILM: The Duties of a Secretary. Produced for the Under- 
wood Corporation by National Educational Films, Inc., 164 
W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 16 mm. sd. 40 min. 
Loan through local visual education dealers. Dramatic pre- 
sentation of problems faced by high school graduate in first 
secretarial job. Dream sequence and a day in an office 
illustrate do’s and don'ts. 

FILMSTRIP: Taking Dictation.and Transcribing. 10 min. 
85 mm. sound slide film with accompanying descriptive 
recording. Gregg Publishing Co. List Price $12. Manual. 
In ordering specify 78 r.p.m or 33 1/3 r.p.m 

RECORDINGS: Write for list. Gregg Pub. Co., 370 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y., N. Y. Price: $2.00 per record. 
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Off the Press 


How to Stop the Russians Without 
War, by Fritz Sternberg. John Day, 
1948. 146 pp., $2. 


Fritz Sternberg, an economist and po- 
litical analyst, has answered the one 
most urgent question of our time. Al- 
though he believes that the United 
States would win a war against Russia, 
he is convinced that we would emerge 
“an island in a sea of barbarism.” 

In a detailed criticism of American 
foreign policy, he analyzes our con- 
duct in Germany, China, Korea, Japan, 
Western Europe—in fact, everywhere. 
And everywhere, according to Stern- 
berg, we are supporting reactionary 
feudal regimes and the restoration of 
pro-fascist individuals. We must recog- 
nize, he declares, that talk about polit- 
ical democracy means little to a people 
who want a share in the ownership of 
land and more food on the table. He 
regards Russia as a “terrorist dictator- 
ship,” but feels that the Communists 
are capitalizing upon the needs of the 
people in Asia and Europe. 

This slender volume is a provocative 
analysis of American foreign policy. 
Its language and clarity place it within 
the reading ken of 11th and 12th year 
pupils. It should be recommended, 


however, with the caveat that it is only 
one answer to the dilemma of war or 
peace. 


The American Political Tradition and 
the Men Who Made It, by Richard Hof- 
stadter. Knof, 1948. 378 pp., $4. 


Great names in American history 
have been the subjects of numerous 
biographies ranging from panegyrics to 
vilifications. Those who prefer the 
former handling of Americans like Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Calhoun, Lincoln, 
Bryan, Wilson, Hoover, and the two 
Roosevelts will squirm as D. Hofstadter 
lays bare the bone and marrow of their 
political thought and careers. The 
young Columbia history professor is 
not, however, in the muckraking camp. 
As his bibliographical essay shows, he 
has read widely in both original and sec- 
ondary sources and has reevaluated 
American leaders as contributers to 
American political history. 

Basic to his interpretations has been 
his understanding of “staple tenets” in 
the political faith of American leaders. 
These are based upon a belief in “the 
sanctity of private property . . . the 
value of opportunity, and the natural 
evolution of self-interest . . . within 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


if you plan to attend the Nov. 25-27 conventions of 
The National Council of Social Studies 


or 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
at Chicago, Illinois, 
and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 
announced at the respective hotels. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Palmer House, Chicago 


5 :30—7:30 P. M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
6:00—7:50 P.M. 


R. S. V. P. (Send request below. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 
2 ae ae ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


1 accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan te attend the 


National Council of Social Studies convention 








| Council of Teachers of English convention 


Very truly yours, 











Magazine used. 











broad legal limits” leading to a * 
ficent social order.” 
Although this major contributi 
the study of men and ideas in Ame 
politics is too mature for seca 
school students, it cannot fail to de 
the understanding of politics 
American history teachers must } 
to young Americans. 5 


How to Speak Better English, 
Norman -— Lewis. Crowell, J 
806 pp., $3. 


“Grammar is what you say,” 4 
Norman Lewis who has been crusai 
for the functional approach to gram 
His popular courses in the Adult 
cation Department of the College @ 
City of New York and several text 
tended to improve the speech of a 
mark him as a leader in the speech 
provement field. 

In the current volume he has res¢ 
doubts about common errors and 
matic usages by quoting opinion 
people who write and edit for a I 
There are practice quizzes in each ¢ 
ter. 


Look At America: New Yotk 
by the Editors of Look and Fredé 
Lewis Allen. Houghton Mifflin, I 
394 pp., $5. 


This new addition to the “Log 
America” series was timed to coiti 
with New York’s celebration of its 
eth anniversary as Greater New 
It would have been timely at any 
for it is a remarkable collection of p 
graphs, accompanied by pertine 
penetrating text, which captures! 
flavor of a great city. Here inj 
volume, which will delight 
Yorkers and out-of-towners alikej 
pictures which range from jive dé 
in Harlem to the Cloisters in Fort T 
Park. 


The Story of Cloth, by Phyllis 
Carter. McBride & Co., 200 E. 
St., N. Y. C., 1948. 159 pp.; $2.50 


The truly “new look” in clothes 
be traced back about 12,000 yea 
the Swiss pile dwellers. As rea 
as 6,000 years ago the peoples of @ 
and Egypt had developed weaving 
an art. Today, and for a long 
past, we take our spinning, we 
and wearing in stride. This is m 
it should be, according to Miss G 
who has gone to considerable t 
in piecing together in happily ph 
prose the story of wool, linen, of 
silk, rayon, nylon, spindles, and 

Since so many of our student 
glibly about the Industrial Revol 
without understanding basic ind 
processes, it will be enlightenin 
them to read this clear, non-tec 
account of a vital industry. . 

Howarp L. Hu 








